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AN EXAMINATION OF OUR TIMES 
AND OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


By John W. McReynolds* 


T IS IDLE TO WASTE OUR DAYS in talk about the crisis 

in education. There is a crisis. It is as simple as that. 
There has always been a crisis in education, and there is little 
reason to suppose that there will ever come a time when there 
will not be. However, those who are presently most actively 
concerned should take courage from the sight of so many of 
our citizens, both public and private, who now pay tribute to 
this particular institution—either as they think it is, or as they 
think it ought to be. At this time, and to an unusual degree, to 
talk education and particularly the crisis therein is to be very 
much @ la mode. 

Even the Supreme Court of the United States is not too far 
removed from the public sense to take part in this great hubbub, 
nor has it lost its flair for democracy too much to declare that 
“today, education is perhaps the most important function of 
state and local governments.” Surely, those who like to talk 
about education must have been pleased to read such an en- 
dorsement from such a quarter, just as surely as that pleasure 
must have outweighed the totality of mental anguish which 
such a statement must have caused to those whose business it 
is to study government. Think how drab a life it must be, to 
gather tax monies and to expend them, and to sit upon selec- 
tive service boards and tell young men what to do and where 
and when to go and do it; think how inspiring it must be to 
consider that these are only incidental tasks to the great func- 
tion of state and local governments, the public education. 

A brief but penetrating survey of college catalogs does not 
discover any courses on the crisis in education as such; but 


*John W. McReynolds, author of the recent book, How To Plan for 
College (New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1956), is associate professor 
of political science at St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. 
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there is a remarkable tendency on the part of the great bulk 
of the schools to offer course work connecting modern social 
life with education and the achievement of a democratic society, 
on education for a changing order, or upon the philosophy most 
appropriate to education in a democratic society. The abundance 
of such studies illustrates the rightness of the Court in so con- 
joining education and government; and the manner in which 
these studies are reserved for advanced and graduate work—in 
one case, the course is open only to those in their sixth year of 
education and who are candidates for the doctorate therein— 
shows the degree to which we are insisting that the subject is 
worthy of a mature reflection. With such an insistence upon 
education for democracy, so eagerly implemented by the pub- 
lic law, it is not too much to hope that we may one day become 
indeed the school of Western civilization. 


FORMULA FOR DEMOCRACY'S PABULUM 


It has been said of Professor Dewey that, probably more def- 
initely than anyone else, he stated an educational philosophy 
best suited to the needs of a changed and changing civilization, 
which latter we may take to mean our present democratic so- 
ciety. At any rate, his name and his work are certainly more 
used and more abused in the current discussions than any other 
name, or any other work, or pomp. It is for this that we are 
now well advised to examine his work, The School and Society. 
This slim volume, first published in 1899 and in its thirteenth 
issue by 1916, may be reasonably expected to tell us something 
about education in a democratic society. 

It does. In the very first chapter, the very first paragraph, 
the very first page, we read, clearly and briefly defined, an edu- 
cational philosophy. Professor Dewey presents his thought in 
just twenty-one words, seventeen of which are not over one 
syllable in length. It is small wonder that he so greatly in- 
fluenced the educators, so succinctly does he write. This state- 
ment of principles is as follows: “What the best and wisest 
parent wants for his child, that must the community want for all 
of its children.” What an admirable sentiment this is! In- 


1 John Dewey, The School and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1916), p. 1. 
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deed, as its author goes on to say, “Any other ideal for our 
schools is narrow and unlovely; acted upon, it destroys our 
democracy.”* No one wants to be narrow; everyone wants to 
be lovely; and all the world knows the lengths to which we will 
go to preserve our democratic way of life. 

Our Supreme Court has, in keeping with the times, officially 
noticed that compulsory school attendance laws and the great 
expenditure for education both demonstrate our recognition of 
the importance of education to our democratic society, going on 
to remark that without education one is not fitted properly for 
the military service. Happily for us, the Court has here put a 
clear construction upon Professor Dewey’s phrase, “that must 
the community want,” by observing that democracy and educa- 
tion are united by compulsory school attendance laws. We are, 
thanks to an ideal broad and lovely, to have democracy thrust 
upon us, 

The only difficulty we have in putting the Dewey ideal to 
good use is that it does not work, and that therefore, according 
to his own criterion of truth, it cannot possibly be true. In prac- 
tice, the reason why this does not work is that it is often nearly 
impossible for a community to decide precisely who among 
them shall be called the best and wisest parent. In theory, the 
reason why it does not work is that in any community less ad- 
vanced than a hive of bees not all the members will want the 
same things for all their children. Indeed there is sometimes 
apparent a desire in the hearts of those who think themselves 
the best and wisest to provide for their own children something 
which is at least different from that which is provided for the 
children of the great majority. This may be an unhappy state 
of affairs, but it is a state of affairs for all of that; and in the 
cold light of the sharp reality, one wonders why those writers 
who propose systems of education tend, almost without excep- 
tion, to propose universal systems. 

Certainly nearly everyone may be taught to read, to write, 
and to cipher, and to recite, with or without any deep under- 
standing, certain of the shorter statements appropriate to his poli- 
tical surroundings and to his religion. But for the first three, 


2 Ibid. 
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an elemental knowledge is not to be confused with a funda- 
mental knowledge; and for the latter, while such recitation is 
admittedly useful to the man and to mankind, it must fall far 
short of the ideal to which our universities are presumed to 
aspire. It is quite true, as the Court has noted, that for the 
simple conscripted soldier a public school education is neces- 
sary if he is to perform his assigned tasks with any degree of 
efficiency; and it is without doubt true that our elementary and 
secondary schools are our first line of defense against whatever 
armies our young men are conscripted to fight. However, the 
public and private duties of peace and war require of a country 
that it produce at least a handful of citizens who have been 
trained beyond the minimum. 


MAKING A FETISH OF LIKENESS 


Now if a country would produce such citizens, it must do so 
in a very indirect manner; that is to say, the country which de- 
sires such citizens—those who have been trained beyond the 
minimum—must allow them to produce themselves. Where 
free schools are, schools of every rank and kind, schools de- 
voted to any conceivable general or special purpose, schools 
supported by whatsoever person or corporation as may wish 
to support a school; where free schools are, there you may 
best hope to find free men. This is because free men are men 
who are so confident of their own equality, each to the other, 
that they do not feel compelled to make a fetish of likeness. 

A universal system of education, one which tries to satisfy 
every want in one particular school or union of schools, must 
invariably fall away from the mark exactly as it attempts to 
score upon it, as a brief examination of the catalog of any large 
state college will show. The school must, often by law, be so 
constructed as to meet the demands of all, or nearly all, those 
citizens who desire to attend it. One such college therefore 
provides a School of Agriculture, a School of Chemistry and 
Physics, a School of Education, a School of Engineering, a School 
of Home Economics, a School of the Liberal Arts, a School of 
Mineral Industries, and a School of Physical Education and 
Athletics. The state which supports this college, by the way, 
also provides a university. In this particular college, the philos- 
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ophy courses find their place in the catalog between those of 
petroleum and natural gas and physical education. One must 
assume that the total number of courses offered by the college 


is a countable number, but one should hardly expect that num- 
ber to be meaningful. 

From this it would appear that as the school tends toward 
universality as purpose, it must lose unity of purpose. In the 
catalog just noted, there are but one short of sixty separate 
curricula. The entrance requirements are quite widely varied, 
and the high school student may offer for admission anywhere 
from five to fifteen elective units of work, the latter and broader 
conditions set for those students who aspire to enter such pro- 
grams as recreation, arts and letters, and education. With such 
a broad range of high school preparation and the brave pano- 
rama of courses the catalog presents, it is quite possible that the 
only experience common to the graduates of this college is, 
after all, the period of military training which is required of all 
the physically fit young men who attend. Fortunately for our 
democratic society, this college meets the irreducible minimum. 

The student entering a program of the sort offered by most 
colleges and universities today may expect to undertake as many 
as forty or fifty courses of study during the thirty-six months he 
will devote toward the attainment of his college degree. These 
courses may be offered to him by as many as a dozen or more 
different departments, the number depending upon the extent 
to which the college is subdivided. For example, where one 
college will offer typewriting along with history and govern- 
ment as within the general outline of the social sciences, an- 
other will separate commerce, typewriting, and shorthand as 
three reasonably separated entities. The student is never ex- 
posed to any sort of really coherent presentation of the arts 
nor of the sciences. He may study his language under the 
direction of some graduate student who, like himself, is pre- 
sently more concerned with the acquisition of knowledge than 
its dissemination, or even one whose interest is such that he 
has never himself made any more formal study of his language 
than that course which he currently teaches in order to help 
meet the expenses of his own education. The student may, on 
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the other hand, be so fortunate as to undertake this study under 
the direction of a sure and dedicated teacher, whose rank and 
long tenure of office enable him to teach such a course out of 
preference and devotion, without regard to status. Or again, 
he may take such work under some older man who, under pres- 
sure from a new and perhaps more vigorous administration than 
that under which he started, finds himself told off to teach the 
elementary course or not to teach at all. For the student, no 
matter who or what his intructors may be, the heart of the mat- 
ter is that he is presented with a universal system and must 
himself make the most of it. 


AXIOMS OF UNIVERSAL AND ELECTIVE SYSTEM 


This system is universal because it is so organized as to pro- 
vide all the children of the community with that which the best 
and wisest parent wants for his own child, namely, a college 
education. It is the boast of our democratic way of life that 
under it, nearly everyone may get a college education if he can 


afford it. To this end, the system has been devised. Briefly 
the system consists in the application of three axioms: first, a 
college education shall be certified to everyone who has under- 
taken with reasonable success approximately 125 credit hours of 
college work; second, these credit hours may be broken down 
into blocks of from one to as many as six or eight hours each; 
third, these blocks shall be taken, within reasonable limits, as 
being interchangeable. Under this system, called the elective 
system, the student will take—for example—3 hours of family 
foods problems, 3 of public speaking, 2 of textiles, 1 of field 
project orientation, and so forth until the required total of 
hours has been arrived at. Further, under this system the stu- 
dent may take personal clothing problems or introduction to 
home economics, just as he may take history of the United 
States to 1865 or history of the United States since 1865, these 
latter two being equally worth three hours of credit, the former 
equally two. It should be made clear that the school may pro- 
vide a dozen or two dozen or more separate classes in the his- 
tory of the United States to or since 1865, these classes being 
offered at different hours on different days, under the direction 
of different instructors, perhaps in different buildings. It is 
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of no importance where or when or under whom either of two 
such courses be taken; what matters is that the student acquire, 
and be recorded as having acquired, his three-hour block in the 
history of the United States to or, which is the same thing, since 
1865. This block is, at this or that particular college, neces- 
sary for the college education to be certified. 


Mr. Wouk has said of the United States Navy that it is a 
system designed by genius to be run by idiots. It is unfortu- 
nate that this may not be truly said of the elective system as it 
is now in use. For one thing, this system has hardly been de- 
signed by genius. For another, it may sometimes happen that 
men of some imagination, no matter how limited, may attempt 
to run it. Perhaps the only thing to be well said for this system 
is that it gives substance to the Dewey ideal, and that it does 
not work. It gives substance to the ideal because it insures 
that all the community may obtain for their children that col- 
lege education and its badge, the degree, which the best and 
wisest parent wants for his own child. It does not work quite 
simply because there are in the community, even in the college 
faculty community, a considerable number of parents who ab- 
solutely refuse to equate in their own minds a degree in home 
economics education with a degree in the classics or mathema- 
tics. The system does not do what it is supposed by so many 
to do. In order to provide for all that which is desired by the 
wisest and best, and to provide for the wisest and best that which 
is desired by all, the system equates the education with the 
degree. Unfortunately, not all people will accept this equation, 
and will ask of a degree, in what was it taken? where was it 
taken? and under whom? 

Enquiries made in the early part of the last decade, in the 
spring of 1950, and in the past year have shown with a relent- 
less repetition the tremendous lack of confidence our working 
press has in our schools of journalism; to cite this is to illustrate 
the failure of the system. The editors complain of the journal- 
ism school graduate that he cannot write his native language, 
nor does he understand the organization of the various govern- 
ments which surround, tax, control and induct him. The grad- 
uate may find himself, or may blissfully never find himself, thus 
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the victim of the universal system. At the worst, in his student 
days he has met fifty men in fifty courses each one of which was 
prepared for universality and therefore presented for that stu- 
dent whom we may designate the least common denominator. 
At the best, in his student days he acquired the rudiments of 
an education because of himself, because of an occasional teacher 
or two, and because of that happy law of nature which assures 
us that some people are going to get an education with or with- 
out the benefits of any system. Meanwhile, the system con- 
tinues to develop itself in a vast compilation of evolutions and 
convolutions, as in order the more to adapt itself to the uni- 
versal requirement it must the more present itself in specialized 
particulars; and these particulars, the courses in sheet metal 
work, furniture construction, literature of American democracy, 
agricultural feature writing, and the like must themselves be- 
come rather more than less generalized because of the univer- 
sality of preparation which has been provided for the students 
who undertake them. 


CRUEL SELF-DECEIT IN SOLVING PROBLEMS 


Most dismal in the contemplation of this system is the near 
reverence with which it has been received. There is nothing in 
the air to lead one to hope that it may one day be superseded, 
even by some other universal system. Men who devote their 
lives to teaching accept the system and make futile attempts 
to use the system to solve the problems it has itself created. 
Suppose we find a department amongst whose students experi- 
ence has shown a disturbing absence of historical knowledge. 
Some man, or more likely a committee of men, will sit down 
together and examine the curriculum pertinent to the problem. 
If the committeemen are careful men, they will first make an 
evaluation of their objectives, each giving the other his think- 
ing, being sure to wipe out all prejudgments, keeping in mind 
the values and basic principles relevant to the issue, and per- 
haps drawing sociograms. After a deal of labor, the committee 
will bring forth; and where in the past the student was required 
to study history for six hours’ worth of credit, he will in the 
future be required to pursue an additional three. In future, 
during the spring term of his junior year, the student will spend 
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one hour each Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morning study- 
ing, perhaps, the Far East in modern times. In order to acquire 
these three hours more of history, the student most omit, for 
example, his present course in copy reading for agricultural 
publications, or meat judging. Supposing him to be weak in 
Greek also, and having to drop both of these last two courses, 
the day may come when the curriculum shows insufficient 
strength in agriculture and journalism, at which time another 
committee will meet to reshuffle the blocks of credit hours. It 
is a cruel self-deceit to believe that this sort of aligning and re- 
aligning has anything even faintly resembling the intended effect 
upon the students involved in the first place. 


ONE COLLEGE AS GOOD AS ANOTHER 


There is a further effect of the Dewey maxim upon college 
education which is made evident in the business called accredi- 
tation. This system, which assures the general public that, quite 
democratically, one college is just like any other college, depends 


upon a universal application of the three axioms upon which is 
built the elective system. Briefly, a block of hours’ worth of 
college credit awarded by one institution shall be regarded as 
equal to roughly the same number of hours’ worth at any other 
institution, with the technical provision that both institutions 
are sufficiently democratic to have joined some selective ac- 
crediting organization. The democracy in this system as prac- 
ticed is demonstrated in the frank and open manner in which 
colleges which are members of accrediting groups tend to accept 
credits from those which are not accredited, in those cases in 
which students may wish to transfer their allegiance from a 
school not accredited to one accredited. In like manner, the 
members of the outgroup tend to accept students from the in- 
group. There is, of course, one quite seemly restriction gener- 
ally imposed upon this kind of thing; and a student is usually 
required to spend at least one year of residence, the last, in the 
school whose degree he will hold and whose ceremonies he will 
attend. This rule lends an impressive dignity to college educa- 
tion and particularly to the degree, or printed form, which rep- 
resents it. This is not too much to ask of those members of 
the community who desire for their children that which the 
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best and wisest parent desires for his. 

Well, whether it works or not, whether one likes it or not, 
whether it is true or not, we all must admit that there is a sys- 
tem. It begins in the compulsory training in the primary grades 
and in the high schools which is the necessary prerequisite to 
the proper execution of those duties which are demanded of the 
conscript soldier and without the opportunity for which, as the 
Supreme Court goes on to assert, “it is doubtful that any chiid 
may reasonably be expected to succeed in life.” This training 
serves a doubly useful purpose, for it is the foundation upon 
which our university system exists. The elementary and high 
schools provide the strong preparation in personality develop- 
ment, highway safety, and approximative addition which them- 
selves prepare the way for the more advanced studies of the 
psychology of marital and home adjustment, the principles and 
methods of teaching safety education, and mathematics and 
human affairs, which will contribute toward the hours of credit 
necessary to the college education and the certification thereof. 
Good citizens all, we must needs rejoice in our system, so lovely 
and so broad, and so constructive toward democracy. Espe- 
cially ought we to rejoice in the knowledge that, as our college 
students number yearly something close to two millions, and as 
the system was not designed by genius nor is it run by idiots, 
every year some young men and women continue to acquire 
character, discipline, knowledge, and even occasionally love of 


God. 
THE BROAD AND LOVELY IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


There is a great need today for young men and women who 
have acquired character, discipline, knowledge, and love of God. 
The need is so great that it is perhaps a useless waste of time 
and energy to mention it; it certainly must be so to discuss it 
at any great length. With the need so great, and so much 
spoken and written upon in the public forum, one is hardly sur- 
prised to find the great stir amongst the public which addresses 
itself to education; neither is it cause for admiration to find a 
wealth of books devoted to that subject, and academies proposed, 
and universities. It is fitting and proper that American Cath- 
olics should concern themselves with the education of Catholic 
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Americans. However, in view of the foregoing, it is indeed 
shocking to find in the literature a great tendency toward the 
universal proposition and a stupefying vagueness when it comes 
down to implementing proposed ideals. There must be some- 
thing in the nature of man, particularly educative man, which 
lends itself to the broad and lovely. 


We are told that we must get back to basic principles, to 
fundamentals, to values; on every side is the exhortation put 
forth to reinstate the great truths, to educate truly, to re-evaluate 
our objectives, and to re-examine our broad foundations. Those 
educators who have allied themselves with schools devoted to, 
or united with, the practice of religion tell us to bring God, 
Christ, into the classroom, even the mathematics classroom. But 
amidst all the hue and cry there seems to be a superfluity of 
men who are prepared to expound upon this or that enriched 
curriculum which we must believe, if it be widely enough ap- 
plied, will reform us and the world; and a great dearth of men 
who have any but the vaguest ideas of what they would actually 
do if someone were to hand them ten million dollars and a 
comerstone. Along with this brave flourishing of basic prin- 
ciples, we are met with a great reluctance on the part of our 
authors to name three. 

Examining the Catholic colleges in particular, we discover 
the same general urge on the one hand to get back to the funda- 
mentals, as their catalogs so often proclaim, and on the other 
to use the universal system which must largely devote itself 
to the clever manipulation of credit-hour blocks. Insofar as 
course work is concerned, the only difference between the Cath- 
olic college and its secular counterpart is that the former has 
provided credit hours to be awarded upon the completion of 
class work in advanced Catechism. The addition of religion by 
the Catholic, or other church-supported institution, is in no way 
a reflection upon the secular schools, nor can it justly imply 
that these schools are not prepared to provide for their students 
who desire to pursue religious instruction; in at least one case, 
the student at a land-grant college may take a major in religion, 
which is rather broadly and comprehensively cultural, and which 
requires no course work in religion and offers none. This is the 
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ultimate, one should imagine, in specialized undenominational 
universality. For all this, apart from the matter of religious in- 
struction—which the Catholic colleges present in blocks of credit 
hours—and apart from a tendency on the part of the various 
administrations to enforce democracy upon the student body by 
forbidding Greek-letter fraternities among the students, there is 
little to be had on a Catholic campus that is not to be had often 
at less expense, often better by its own standards, at the state 
colleges. Auditorium methods, social dancing, sports leadership, 
problems in clothing—these are all to be had at a small Catholic 
college which aims toward the rich, the happy and the useful 
life in the world of today. Occasionally some Catholic school 
may be seen to excel in one or another intercollegiate sport. 
Students transfer into and out of the Catholic colleges with equal 
facility. The system reaches out, and the system reaches all. 
The Catholic colleges, which have steadfastly refused to be- 
come this country’s great seats of learning, or its more recog- 
nized preparatories for public life, are of little if any more use 
to the country than are the secular and other religious and 
privately-endowed colleges. Like the rest, they have yielded 
themselves up to the system until they are themselves masters 
of nothing but the manipulation of credit hours. Further, there 
often appears in the so-called Catholic press an unfortunate ten- 
dency to forget the precise use to which St. Peter‘s keys are 
to be put, and to assume a Catholic monopoly on every sort of 
rightness, as though the Catholic school, the Catholic newspaper, 
the Catholic comic book must each and all be superior to any 
competing article because and only because of the prefix, Cath- 
olic. This is an extremely short-sighted view. A Catholic col- 
lege, for example, will be superior to another in just such degree 
as it is actually superior first, according to its own standards, and 
second, according to the competitor’s standards—and not other- 
wise. A Catholic law school will be deemed by the general pub- 
lic to be successful not according to its Catholicity but accord- 
ing to the legal fortunes of its graduates. It is the responsibility 
of the Catholic college not just to be Catholic, but to be a col- 
lege in the widest and best sense; and they do a deep harm 
who would substitute religion for physics or literature, whier 
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literature or physics were required. All too often the Catholic 
educator does just this, blissfully cursing the system and neither 
caring nor daring to fight it with any weapon but itself, empha- 
sizing the Catholic and hoping thus to cover up the shortcom- 
ings of the educator. Far from being divisive, as they have been 
called, the Catholic schools are all too much of a piece with 
their public counterparts. There is hardly a fault to be found 
in our public system of education that is not repeated, often with 
flourishes, in our Catholic system. 

It may well be that the Catholic elementary and high schools 
are utterly beyond salvation, being as they are so subject to that 
law which requires that we train our children properly for the 
military service. In order to remain open at all, it is often in 
many respects necessary that the Catholic counterpart of the 
compulsory school subject itself to the same inadequacies as 
are the basis for our public school system. Teachers must be 


subject to state supervision and qualifications—although the 


military service contemplated is Federal—and the number of 
school days, of subjects taught, of windows open per student, 
all those things must by law be as thoroughly standardized as 
circumstances will permit. Nuns have been required to put off 
the religious habit, as perhaps the public school-mistresses may 
sometime, somewhere be required to assume it. During those 
most formative years when the child is most nearly held the 
mere creature of the state there may be little or no rebellion 
possible against the system. At the college level, however, a 
counter-proposal has a wonderful opportunity. It owes its pos- 
sible existence to a peculiar oversight in the law—a college edu- 
cation is not now compulsory in the United States. This means 
that no school is required by law to use the credit hour system 
if it does not so choose. Fortunately for us, there is no mono- 
poly on this kind of knowledge, and the Methodists and Luth- 
erans and Jews—all the religious groups interested in education, 
all the political divisions and subdivisions so inclined—all of 
these may take advantage of this weakness in the legal armor 
of the system. God grant they will! No school is required by 
law to use the credit hour system if it does not so choose. Who- 
ever will grant this, and right reason demands it of everyone, 
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must grant also that it is within the realm of possibility to con- 
struct a college that is as different from all the rest as most 
would now hold themselves to be. 


NEED FOR SCHOOLS WHICH DARE TO DIFFER 


There is a need. This is the crisis. The need is for men who 
will answer their country’s call, and indeed, their God’s, for the 
life of strenuous endeavor. The need is for men who will not 
fear work or righteousness, and whose women will not fear 
motherhood. There is a need for young men of vigor, and of 
tremendous intellectual and moral strength, who are trained, 
taught, disciplined, and inspired to make the world safe for 
men of good will. It has been declared to us that we are not 
of this world. However, this is the world we are in right here, 
right now; this is the world we must use in order to obtain that 
which we seek in the world to come. Where is the man of faith 
and sensibility who needs to be told of the crisis? Who can- 
not see that we are an age that knows not God? Our morality, 
public and private, leaves much to be desired, and this at a 
moment in history when we are potentially able to give force 
and direction to the world, whether the world looks to us for 
leadership or not. As a nation, we have contributed much to the 
decline of that sort of peaceful stability within which a private 
citizen can work out his own prosperity and salvation. As a 
nation, we are great in the production of material wealth and its 
consumption; there is none in all the world so clever as our- 
selves in the constant creation of a desperate and idle enter- 
tainment. All this is so at a time when we are technically pre- 
pared, as no nation has ever been prepared, to apply the arts 
and sciences to crude nature and subject her to the service of 
man and God. We appear to lack that resolution necessary to 
a people who would accept destiny as a servant rather than a 
master. We talk. Incessantly, we talk. 

After love of God, that attitude which best marks a free and 
vigorous people is creative action, whereby each man strives 
his best to arrive at his best self. Such a man will consider the 
popular ideal to be neither more nor less than what it is, and 
choose for his own self his own ideal. He will take the public 
to be right where they are right, and wrong where they are 
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wrong, and will as much suit custom to himself as himself to 
custom. He will, where he must choose between them, elect 
that action which better serves mankind over the long run of 
years than the short. In the knowledge that he and no other 
must answer to God for his own soul, he will seek himself to 
act toward its salvation. Where there is a country blessed with 
citizens such as this, there will in the nature of things appear 
a great diversity of civil institutions, each contributing to the 
common good in accordance as local circumstances, the nature 
of the times, and the variance of human conduct, and idea will 
command. In such a country, the most general forms of public 
endeavor shall be as much compared against as with, and such 
standards as are set will be set in order that they might be 
surpassed, not merely met. Is it too much presently to hope 
that in our own country, in our own time, there may be men 


who dare to differ? 


That we as a nation do not stand in united reverence for God 
is often noted. It has yet to be shown, however, that we are 


past redemption. Has not a general among generals called upon 
us for a spiritual recrudescence? The tremendous appeal of our 
great popular preachers, Graham, Peale, and Sheen, declares for 
us the immutable law of God whereby humanity hungers after 
knowledge of Him and shows that among our Godless there are 
many not willfully so. The school children, in that little para- 
graph which is the beginning and too often the end of a patriotic 
education, now pledge us all as a nation under God. Where 
is the man of faith and determination who can wholly believe 
the current to be all against him? 

If it is true—and there are signs that show it true—that we 
are fast approaching a great era of mediocrity, then the bold 
man may indeed rejoice. In spite of all the wishless thinking to 
the contrary, there can be no more rewarding circumstance for 
the eager and alert young man than that he be born in such a 
time. New thoughts, new actions are vital to the continued ex- 
istence of any nation; and until a people have fallen completely 
victim to their own despair, as the proportion of youth who are 
trained and eager to serve decreases, so must each one’s chance 
for success increase. Barring a complete capitulation to standard- 
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ization, which can only be enforced by force, there is no sys- 
tem which so rewards individual craftsmanship as a system of 
mass production, for men tend naturally to proclaim as best they 
can their own individuality. Who can believe that a school 
which is different must fail solely because it is different? 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this essay is to suggest, not a system of edu- 
cation, but a school or college which will consciously seek to 
undermine as best it can the adoration of likeness and put in 
its stead the confident equality of Divine Creation. There is no 
suggestion intended by its author that this one school can or 
will ever hope to be in any sense a final answer to the problems 
that beset us, as individual men and as a nation. All that is 
proposed here is that one candle be lighted, to shine in a patent- 
ly naughty world; and that the candle be lighted by men who 
believe they have not sufficient days left to them to spend one 
cursing the darkness. In no way does the author intend any 
sort of universal system. But can we not build one school ac- 
cording to its own system? Can we not build a school designed 
to take a particular group of young men and provide for them 
a particular kind of education? Can we not do this in the hope 
that perhaps ten out of a hundred of these young men will put 
into this world more than they shall have taken from it by the 
time their days are accomplished? In the hope that perhaps five 
out of a hundred shall lead, in the fullest sense, public lives? 

If ever a time cried out for the Catholic gentleman, that time - 
is now. Are we presently doing all we can to produce him? 


An institute to foster research and study of basic eco- 
nomic problems of the greater Caribbean area has been 
started at the Catholic University of Puerto Rico. 


For the first time in its history, the University of Chula- 
longkorn in Bangkok, Thailand, has placed two priests on 
its faculty. They are Jesuits, former missionaries in 
China. 





A PANORAMIC VIEW 
OF OBJECTIVES 


By Mother Francis Regis Conwell, O.S.U.* 


LL OF US PEDAGOGUES should take a day off to con- 

template the field of education from a distance. Con- 
stantly surrounded by the minutiae of teaching duties we be- 
come myopic, and we cannot see the forest for the trees nor the 
trees for the multitude of leaves. Let us transcend the clouds 
of monotony and routine and survey the field of Catholic edu- 
cation from above through the eyes of God, the Creator and 
Sovereign Lord of all things. The panoramic vista spread out 
before us is the universe, the reflection of Divine Thought, with 
man as the king of the world, raised by Christ Himself to the 
throne of the Father. 


OBJECTIVES AND THE END OF MAN 


Who made man? What is he? Is the universe his true home? 
As little children, even at the tender age when we had just lost 
a few front teeth, we could unhesitatingly give the answers to 
those profound questions on the solemn occasion of our first oral 
examination in preparation for our first Holy Communion. God 
made man, a creature composed of body and soul in the image 
and likeness of his Maker. And why? God made man to know 
Him, to love Him and to serve Him here on earth so that he 
would be happy with Him forever in heaven. We lisped the 
concentrated wisdom of the ages in those answers. They con- 
tain the fundamental truths of man’s origin, nature, and destiny, 
and on those fundamental truths the universe hinges. 

This world, therefore, is leased to man for an indefinite period 
of time only, the length of which God guards as His personal 
secret. Man is literally “working his way through” to his com- 
prehensive examination on his particular judgment day. And 


*Mother Francis Regis Conwell, O.S.U., M.A., is on the staff of Ursuline 
Academy, Springtield, Massachusetts. 
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that is our cue to step into our role as teachers. We are to 
teach him so that he will be successful in that final examination 
and carry off the prize which is Eternal Beatitude. We must 
be sure to keep ever before our eyes shining brightly the star 
of the ultimate end of Catholic education: to prepare our stu- 
dents to be citizens of heaven where they will be happy with 
God for all eternity. From the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof in every corner of the universe, the ultimate aim 
of education is ever the same, never changing with time, nor 
with place, nor with persons, because it is formulated in eter- 
nal values and rooted in immutable Truth. Surveying the field 
we can tremblingly and yet confidently say, “Thou hast made 
him for Thyself, O Lord, teach us to teach him the way to his 
goal.” 

On the path leading to man’s last end is the luminous light 
of the shining example of Our Savior, Jesus Christ, who says 
reassuringly: “I am the Way, the Truth and the Life. Learn 
of Me.” The Catholic Church which Christ founded is dedi- 
cated to the conviction that in the person and the life and 
the teaching of Jesus Christ is the perfect synthesis of Truth. 
To form other Christs and to endeavor to mold all who come 
within our sphere of influence in the likeness of Christ by teach- 
ing all to love and live the religion revealed, taught, and lived 
by that Man, the carpenter's Son at Nazareth, who was also 
God, Jesus Christ Our Lord, is our dedicated task. To our 
pupils all of us could say with Saint Paul, “Let that mind be 
in you which was in Christ Jesus, Our Lord.” 

Pope Pius XI emphasized the ultimate aim of education in 
the following words: 


It is therefore as important to make no mistake in 
education, as it is to make no mistake in the pursuit of 
the last end, within which the whole work of education 
is intimately and necessarily connected. In fact, since 
education consists essentially in preparing man for what 
he must be and for what he must do here below, in 
order to attain the sublime end for which he was created, 
it is clear that there can be no true education which is 
not wholly directed to man’s last end, and that in the 
present order of Providence, since God has revealed 
Himself to us in the Person of His Only Begotten Son, 
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Who alone is “the way, the truth, and the life,” there 
can be no ideally perfect education which is not Chris- 
tian education.! 

We teachers are therefore entrusted with a very noble work 
in Christian education, a work which aims at securing the 
Supreme Good which is God for the souls who are being edu- 
cated. Pope Pius XI mentioned in his encyclical on education 
what is expected as the product of our labors: “Hence the true 
Christian, product of Christian education, is the supernatural 
man who thinks, judges and acts constantly and consistently in 
accordance with right reason illumined by the supernatural light 
of the example and teaching of Christ; in other words, to use 


9 


the current term, the true and finished man of character.”? 
FORMATION OF THE INTELLECT 


Let us focus our attention on this microcosm called man, 
this being composed of body‘and soul. Pope Pius XI stressed 
the fact that education is concerr.ed with the whole man: 


In fact it must never be forgotten that the subject of 
Christian education is man whole and entire, soul united 
to body in unity of nature, with all his faculties natural 
and supernatural, such as right reason and revelation 
show him to be; man, therefore, fallen from his original 
state, but redeemed by Christ and restored to the super- 
natural condition of adopted son of God though without 
the preternatural privileges of bodily immortality or per- 
fect control of appetite.* 

According to Saint Thomas, nothing subsisting is greater 
than the rational soul of man except God. Let us therefore 
consider the human soul with its two great powers, the intellect 
and the will. The training of the intellect may be considered 
as the training of the faculty of thought, the cognitive power 
of the human soul. Thought proper or intellectual knowledge 
includes three steps: the formation of general ideas, judgment, 
and reasoning.* Since absolute truth is the intellect’s proper 


1Pius XI, The Christian Education of Youth (New York: America 
Press, 1936), p. 5. 

2 Ibid., p. 36. 3 Ibid., p. 23. 

4Charles A. Dubray, Introductory Philosophy (Chicago: Loyola Press, 
19380), p. 98. 
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object, the mental powers involved in thought must be rightly 
disciplined to help in the search for truth. 


A discipline which permits, even sanctions and fosters, 

in the intellect the habit of accepting mere theories and 

probabilities, and at the same time of disdaining fear 

of error, is tantamount to denaturing the intellect. In 

other words this false discipline perverts the intellect.® 
Man’s intellect is ever seeking, ever questioning with an insatiable 
curiosity. “That proves that there is in the mind of man a cer- 
tain potential infinity which cannot be satisfied with any partial 
truth but desires to drink of its fulness in the supreme source 

of all meanings.”® 

Truth in general can be defined as conformity or correspond- 
ence between thought and things. Things are said to be true 
in their relation to the Divine Intellect and the Truth of the 
Divine Intellect is God Himself. Natural things are said to be 
true if they represent the likeness of the species in the Divine 
Mind.? Man may look like a speck on the vast universe, or as 
insignificant as an ant before the towering heights of the Rocky 
Mountains, yet the thought of man can hold the entire universe 
in its intellectual grasp, can fathom the depths of the ocean and 
encircle all the stars in the Milky Way, while the seas and the 
stars and the summits remain unconscious and unthinking. “The 
grasp of human thought is so strong it can hold the entire created 
reality in its clutch.”* Mighty Mount Everest may point heaven- 
wards, a mute reminder of the omnipotence of God, but it can 
never grasp the meaning of ideas or perceive their mutual rela- 
tions or form judgments of their identity or diversity, and by an 
act of reasoning use the accumulated facts as stepping stones 
to further knowledge, or reduce factual data to some sort of 
synthesis. Reasoning which Saint Thomas describes “as the 
ability to advance from one thing to another so as to know 


5 John Redden and Francis Ryan, A Catholic Philosophy of Education 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1940), p. 228. 

6 Jaime Castiello, A Humane Psychology of Education (New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1936), p. 32. 

7 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica (New York: Benziger Broth- 
ers, 1930), I, p. 90. 

8 Castiello, op. cit., p. 30. 
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intelligible truth”® is the prerogative of man. And Hamlet rhap- 
sodized on the beauty of a human being: 


What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and moving how express 
and admirable! in action how like an angel! in appre- 
hension how like a god! the beauty of the world! the 
paragon of animals!!” 


Father Edward Leen has some cautionary remarks to offer 


teachers as regards the training of the mind: 


The distinctively human life is the life of reason, and 
in consequence, the principal task in preparation for it 
is the right formation of the intellect, the instrument 
of reasoning. The chief function of the educator is the 
forming of the mind to truth, for truth is the health of 
the intelligence, as falsehood is its disease and corrup- 
tion. A misconception is here to be guarded against. 
For many, formation of the intellect is thought to con- 
sist in the acquisition of knowledge. This is erroneous; 
for the possession of unrelated and unanalysed items of 
information encumbers rather than invigorates the intel- 
ligence. Fitting the mind for the reception of truth 
rather than filling it with knowledge, is the proper ob- 
ject of education." 

FORMATION OF THE WILL 


Let us now consider the human will which has been de- 


scribed as “the power of free choice,”!? the second great power 
of the human soul. The will is a blind faculty and desires what 
the intellect presents to it as good. As two eminent professors 


explained: 


The will manifests the tendency on the part of human 
beings to desire, seck, enjoy, incline towards and strive 
for what is apprehended by the intellect as good (de- 
sirable). The will seeks the good and is a spiritual 
faculty because the principle of the faculty is the 
spiritual soul.’ 


9St. Thomas Aquinas, op. cif., p. 493 

10 William Shakespeare, Hamlet (New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1926), 
act. ii, sc. 2, p. 69. 

11 Edward Leen, What Is Education? (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1944), p. 35. 

12 St. Thomas Aquinas, op. cit., 

13 Redden and Ryan, op. cit., | 
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This spiritual faculty of desire in man called will is a free agent, 
forced to act by no combination of circumstances, by no array 
of outward conditions.'* When no amount of enticements or 
allurements can prevail upon a man to act, he is called a 
strong-willed man or a man of strong character. A virile man 
of character has been defined as one who directs his life ac- 
cording to principles. And principle has been described in the 
ethical and moral sense as “some pregnant idea relating to con- 
duct, grasped firmly by the mind, branded in consciousness, 
brooded over, elevated into a standard of action, and applied 
to circumstances as they arise.”!® 

Though Christian education, with the help of divine grace, 
aims to turn out that Christian man of character whose every 
thought and word and deed take into account the final destiny 
of man, nevertheless the ideal is hard to reach. As one edu- 
cator remarks: 


Human nature is human nature, no one knows this 
better than the realistic church. She knows that de- 
spite all her efforts, despite the redemptive work of the 
Son of God, human nature is still prone to evil, that 
man will deliberately rush past her enfolding arms and 
embrace evil. No school of character formation has 
ever been one hundred per cent successful for the same 
reason; even the school of Christ, the supreme example, 
had for its pupils a Peter who denied Him, and a Judas 
who betrayed Him.'® 


FORMATION OF THE HEART 


Having considered briefly the formation of the intellect and 
the formation of the will, let us now consider the formation 
of the heart with its great capacity to love. A renowned edu- 
cator writing on this subject says: 


The education of the heart is the crowning perfection 
of the education of mind and character... . It in- 
volves the development of generosity, of self-sacrifice, 


140. A. Hill, Psychology and Natural Theology (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1921), 143. 

15 FE. R. Hull, The Formation of Character (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1948), p. 15. 

16 W. J. McGucken, The Catholic Way in Education (Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1937), p. 111. 
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of devotedness to the neighbor, and of charity. In a 

word, it is the unfolding of a Christian love which 

radiates to all human beings." 
True education must necessarily mold the heart, because a 
pure and noble heart reflects in a human being a resemblance 
to God who is love. Even in infancy the heart of the child 
must be trained to sacrifice and to love of God and its fellow 
beings. Our Holy Father, Pius XII, in an allocution to Cath- 
olic women, said on this subject: 

Train their hearts. Frequently the decision of man’s 
destiny, the ruin of his character, or a grave danger 
threatening him, may be traced to his childish years 
when his heart was spoiled by the fond flattery, silly 
fussing and foolish indulgence of misguided parents. 
The impressionable little heart became accustomed to 
see all things revolve and gravitate around it, to find 
all things yielding to its own will and caprice, and so 
there took root in it that boundless egoism of which 
the parents themselves were later to become the first 
victims! . . . What deep and rich potentialities for 
love, goodness and devotion lie dormant in the heart 
of a child! You, mothers, must awaken them, foster 
them, direct them, raise them up to Him who will sanc- 
tify them, to Jesus.'§ 

The Army officers had many trenchant criticisms to make 
during World War II about the lack of virility of the raw 
recruits, the products of the American schools. The prevailing 
pusillanimity was a result of “momism,” the Army claimed. 
And every day the matrimonial courts testify to the truth of 
the statement that mammas’ pampered darlings cannot meet 
life’s challenges on an adult level, so they endeavor to shirk 
responsibility and return to their mammas and their own whims. 
It is evident that American educators have a great work to do 
in the training of the heart. 

In his excellent book, Teaching the Christian Virtues, Mon- 
signor Russell has a splendid chapter on the subject of love. 
His approach to the subject is helpful to the modern teacher 


17 Marie de Saint Jean Martin, O.S.U., Ursuline Method in Education 
(Rahway, N.J.: Quinn and Borden Co., 1926), p. 71 

18], W. Naughton, Pius XII on World Problems (New York: America 
Press, 1943), p. 93. 
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because the Hollywood idea of love has dazzled the modern 
vision to such an extent that it is difficult for the teacher to 
impress students with the beauty of Christ loving His Father 
and loving His fellow men. Christ has given us the means to 
prove if we love God—if we have love one for another. Taking into 
consideration the manner in which Christ used the term “love,” 
Monsignor Russell shows how there are resemblances between 
natural love and supernatural love. First he sets out the three 
elements in natural love: (1) an emotion or tenderness of feel- 
ing toward the person loved; (2) a volitional element which 
implies good will toward the person and a desire for his welfare; 
and (3) doing something for the one loved—action. These same 
three elements may be found in supernatural love.'® 

It was the third element, action, that Christ emphasized. If 
a man loves Christ, he must prove it in acts by doing the will 
of His Father. Love is so important in the life and teaching of 
Christ that when He was confronted with the opportunity to 
epitomize the whole law, He gave this synthesis: “Love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with thy whole soul, 
and love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

We notice Christ’s approach to the training of the hearts of 
His disciples was positive, seldom negative. He avoided that 
constant curbing of human antipathies, that perpetual restrain- 
ing of inordinate attachments. Saul lost none of his ardor when 
he became Paul. On the road to Damascus, Saul was fired with 
zeal when he was suddenly knocked from his horse. And the 
same zeal and ardor caused Paul’s head to be severed from his 
body out of love for his Savior. Christ elevates, regulates, and 
perfects human drives and human urges, He never crushes or 
kills. He never chokes love but channels it towards Him who 
is Love. In the nadir of degradation and the zenith of exalta- 
tion, love was the driving force of the sinner turned saint of 
whom He Himself said, “She has loved much.” 


CONSIDERATION FOR PUPILS AND TEACHERS 


After contemplating from above in tranquillity the ultimate 
aim of education and after considering briefly the formation of 


19 William H. Russell, Teaching the Christian Virtues (Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1952), p. 56. 





A PanoraMic VIEW OF OBJECTIVES 


the intellect, the will, and the heart, let us descend to the field. 
Before us is the heterogeneous multitude of pupils. As Plato so 
picturesquely says in the Republic (Aristotle and Saint Thomas 
are of the same opinion), human minds are from birth of gold, 
of silver, or of baser metal. No account of technical skill on 
the part of the teacher will make a genius out of a dullard. 
Nevertheless it is our undertaking to prepare a man for what he 
must do in this life with the talents he has so that he may work 
his way through with these special gifts of God until he reaches 
heaven. 
Father Leen has some pertinent remarks on this supject: 


It is, of course, the obvious duty of a school to so 

train the faculties of its pupils, so to inform their minds, 

so to equip them with knowledge, that when they em- 

bark on the training or studies on which their career 

depends, they may have every chance of securing a 

position suited to their tastes and abilities. A school 

cannot be indifferent to the future of its pupils, un- 

derstanding by future, economic security. If it is care- 

less as regards the efficiency of its teaching methods 

or the academic qualifications of. its teaching staff, it is 

guilty of injustice towards the pupils.*° 

In an exhortation to teaching Sisters, Pope Pius XII em- 
phasizes the necessity of pedagogical skill and academic ex- 
cellence in Catholic teachers. They must be masters of the 
subjects they expound. “You must do all you can,” he says, “to 
assure parents that their children are getting the best education 
right from the elementary classes.”*! He stresses the responsi- 
bility incumbent on superiors to give teachers all they need espe- 
cially where books are concerned, so that teaching religious 
may continue their studies and thus offer young people a rich 
and solid harvest of knowledge. Despite our best efforts the 
student may fail to profit by the education offered, he may go 
into the arena of life and prove a traitor to his Savior, but the 
school must not fail him. What’s worth doing is surely worth 
doing well for love of God. If we give the best that is in us, 


20 Leen, op. cit., p. 46. 
21 Pius XII, Counsel to Teaching Sisters (Washington, D.C.: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1951), p. 7. 
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even in spite of discouraging results, neither angels nor arch- 
angels can do more. 


A SUGGESTED MEDITATION 


Having taken just a day off to review the ultimate aim of 
Catholic education, perhaps we could take a long weekend at 
another time to consider the proximate aims. Father Julian 
Maline, S.J., under the auspices of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, headed a policies committee, which after 
careful pondering and consideration a few years ago, formu- 
lated a tentative statement of the objectives of Catholic sec- 
ondary education. The proximate aims and specific objectives, 
though intended for secondary schools, could, nevertheless, be 
applied to the other levels of education, the elementary, the 
college, and the university levels, also. There were seven 
broad objectives outlined by the policies committee. Each of 
these objectives was subdivided into several appropriate sub- 
objectives.?? 

Every one of us teachers should mull over the secondary ob- 
jectives of education and we would find the meditation both 
stimulating and rewarding. The actualization of the proximate 
aims as offered by Father Maline will be attenuated by circum- 
stances such as time and place and the stage of development 
of the gold or silver or baser metal that is ours to mint into a 
coin of eternal value. 


Two new Catholic colleges opened recently in the Mala- 
bar district bring to fifty-eight the number of Catholic 
colleges in India; eighteen of them are for women. Three 
other colleges are under construction in various parts of 
the country. 


22 Policies Committee of the Secondary School Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, “A Tentative Statement of the 
Objectives of Catholic Secondary Education,” Catholic School Journal, XL 
(May, 1940), 148-149. 





ATTITUDE OF PARENTS 
TOWARD LAY TEACHERS 


By Sister Mary Delrey, S.N.D.* 


HE “DISPLACED PERSONS”’—the lay teachers—of the 

Catholic school system in the United States demand the 
attention of all Catholic educators. Along with the public 
schools, Catholic school administrators recognize the serious 
problem of teacher recruitment. Vocations to the teaching re- 
ligious communities of America, although on the increase, have 
not kept pace with increased enrollments in the Catholic schools. 
In the past twenty years leading Catholic educators throughout 
the country have predicted this situation but religious vocations 
are not made. Consequently, the eyes of millions of children 
look to militant and self-sacrificing lay men and women who will 
take their place side by side with the countless armies of re- 
ligious teachers in the crowded classrooms of our land. 


ROLE OF THE LAY TEACHER 


The presence of the lay teacher, however, is far from being 
a phenomenon in the history of Catholic education. Quite the 
contrary is true. From the very moment when the solemn com- 
mand fell from the lips of Christ, “Go forth and teach all nations,” 
heroic Catholics of all races and nationalities have rallied to 
the cause of Christian education! From its very inception, 
the cause of Christ depended in part upon its Catholic lay men. 
Quigley maintains that lay teachers have been neglected by the 
Catholic historian; nevertheless, even to the casual reader of 
history, it is evident that in every age of the church, religious 
and lay men worked together in the schools.” 


*Sister Mary Delrey, S.N.D., since writing this article, has been trans- 
ferred to Notre Dame Academy, Jamulpur, Bihar, India. 

1 Matt. 28:19. 

2 Thomas J. Quigley, “The Lay Teacher in the American School Sys- 
tem” (unpublished Master’s thesis, Dept. of Education, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1938), p. 5. 
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At the present time, with the Catholic Church in America 
experiencing growing pains, the need for teachers is greater 
than ever before. Increased enrollments, the establishment of 
more parishes, and the erection of new schools pose problems for 
which bishops, priests, and administrators must find a solution. 
Catholic educators look to the lay man to complement the per- 
sonnel necessary to man the ever-increasing number of schools. 

Pope Pius XI’s words in praise of lay teachers are full of en- 
couragement for all those concerned with the Christian educa- 
tion of youth. He writes: “Indeed it fills Our soul with con- 
solation and gratitude toward the divine Goodness to see, side 
by side with religious men and women engaged in teaching, 
such a large number of excellent lay teachers, . . .”* 

Parents also have a role to play in establishing friendly rap- 
port with the lay teacher. Because religious became so closely 
associated with the Catholic schools in America, parents expected 
their children to be taught by them. In the event that a lay 
man was assigned to teach a class in a parochial school, a parent 
whose child was destined for that class often demanded a full 
explanation of the situation. Some parents forgot that the pur- 
pose of the school is to provide a Catholic education for the 
children entrusted to it—and that this objective can be real- 
ized with a faculty including some lay teachers as well as with 
a faculty comprised solely of religious teachers. 


NEED FOR STUDY OF ATTITUDES TOWARD LAY TEACHERS 


Because there has been so much discussion on the presence 
of the lay teacher in ever-increasing numbers in Catholic ele- 
mentary schools and because so little research on parents’ reac- 
tions to lay teachers has been done in the past, the writer has 
pursued her inteyst in learning more about parents’ opinions 
of this situation particularly at the elementary school level. A 
twofold aim guided the writer in conducting this study: (1) 
to discover the intensity of attitude of a representative group 
of parents toward lay teachers in the Catholic elementary school, 
and (2) to ascertain the relation of certain specified factors to 
the attitudes expressed by the group being considered. It was 


3 Pius XT. The Christian Education of Youth (Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 1936), p. 34. 
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not the intention of the investigator to determine from what 
source information or misinformation which led to the forma- 
tion of the attitudes possesed by Catholic parents toward lay 
teachers was received. The sole purpose of the investigation 
was to obtain and examine an expression of the attitudes of 
parents in northeastern Ohio toward the lay teacher in the Cath- 
olic elementary schools which their children attend. 

As far as the writer is able to discover, no other study of a 
similar nature has ever been undertaken. However, there have 
been several master’s dissertations on the status of the lay teacher 
in certain dioceses of the United States, but in only one is 
any reference made to parents’ attitudes toward lay teachers. 
In his master’s dissertation entitled, “The Present Status of the 
Lay Teacher in the Catholic Schools of the Trenton Diocese,” 
Frank B. Pesci approached the lay teacher with this question, 
“Do you believe that the Catholic people are satisfied to have 
lay teachers in charge of the training of their children?’* Sev- 
enty per cent of the teachers answered in the affirmative. Six 
of the forty-six responding instructors answered, “No,” and the 
remaining eight gave no answer at all. One elementary-school 
teacher remarked, “Only if necessary.” Another wrote, “Yes, 
if the teacher can produce as good results as the religious.” Final- 
ly, one teacher answered the question in the negative “because 
of the myth that only Sisters know anything, or have any man- 
ners, religious ideals, etc.!” 


COLLECTION OF DATA ON ATTITUDES 


To secure parents’ expressions of their attitudes toward lay 
teachers, it was necessary to construct an attitude scale. Initial- 
ly a list of 125 statements of opinions concerning parents’ atti- 
tudes toward lay teachers was formulated by the writer. These 
statements expressed, in so far as possible, a range of opinions 
from extreme favorableness to extreme unfavorableness toward 
lay teachers in the Catholic elementary schools. 

To determine whether these items were really expressions of 
attitudes toward lay teachers, the statements were submittd to 


4 Frank B. Pesci, “The Present Status of the Lay Teacher in the Cath- 
olic Schools of the Diocese of Trenton” (unpublished Master’s thesis, Dept. 
of Education, The Catholic University of America, 1955), p. 59. 
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a group of forty-six graduate students at The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. These students acted as judges in sorting the 
statements into categories according to the degree of favorable- 
ness expressed in the statement. A frequency distribution of 
these sortings was prepared, and the median score of each item 
was calculated. To make sure that no ambiguous statement 
would be included in the final form of the scale, a Q value, 
which is the semi-interquartile range, was computed for each item. 
From the original 125 statements, 100 were selected to comprise 
the final form of the attitude scale. 

An attempt was made to confine this survey of parents’ atti- 
tudes to participants whose socio-economic level was average. 
Six Catholic elementary schools located in neighborhoods of. this 
classification in the Diocese of Cleveland, Ohio, agreed to co- 
operate in this study. Six hundred forty attitude scales were 
accordingly distributed to the fathers and mothers of 320 chil- 
dren in these schools. The parents of an equal number of boys 
and girls in each grade of the six schools were represented in 
the distribution. Only the data from those attitude scales on 
which the parents had given all the requested information and 
had followed correctly the directions in marking the scale were 
used by the writer. This restriction reduced the number of re- 
turns to 500 attitude scales, or 78 per cent of the total number 
distributed. 


ATTITUDES PROVE FAVORABLE 


In computing the mean attitude score of the entire sampling 
of 500 parents, the writer found this to be 8.42. When one 
considers that a score of 1 represents a most unfavorable at- 
titude toward lay teachers, that a score of 6 indicates a neutral 
attitude, and that a score of 11 reveals the highest degree of 
favorableness toward lay teachers, the results of this survey 
indicate a definite attitude of favorableness toward lay teachers. 
In other words, parents participating in this study are favorably 
inclined toward lay teachers in the Catholic elementary school. 
Individual attitude scores ranged from 2.8 to 11.0 but these ex- 
tremes were rare. 

The majority of the means scores clustered around the scale 
values of 8,0-9.9, while the standard deviation of the scores for 
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the total sampling was 1.60. This range demonstrates that the 
group, on the whole, was relatively homogeneous in its attitudes. 

Prior to the presentation of the statistical analysis made of 
the data collected, a few of the statements on the attitude scale 
which were endorsed by a high percentage of the group will 
be cited. Eighty-five per cent of the 500 parents participating 
in the survey endorsed the statement, “Lay teachers answer the 
problem of teacher shortage in our Catholic schools.” It is evi- 
dent from this response that parents at least recognize the need 
for lay teachers, whether they favor them or not. The state- 
ment, “I think we parents should manifest wholehearted co- 
operation with our lay teacher,” averaged an 84 per cent affirma- 
tive response. Another item closely related to this one was: 
“It is the duty of parents to instill into their children love and 
respect for lay teachers in their words and actions.” Over one- 
half of the group of parents agreed with this statement, “It is 
evident that lay teachers are devoted to their career because 
they consent to work for lower salaries than they would receive 
in public schools.” Also, 305 parents responded favorably to the 
item: “If the state certifies a lay teacher, then I believe he is 
qualified to teach.” On the whole, discerning parents are ap- 
preciative and understanding of the lay teacher and of the prob- 
lems which his presence may engender in the Catholic school. 

As was to be expected, not all the statements appearing on the 
attitude scale were highly endorsed. Only 8 per cent of the re- 
turns agreed with the statement which read, “I don’t like the idea 
of having lay teachers, but I don’t disapprove of them either’; 
whereas 3 per cent of the parents went so far as to say that 
“Lay teachers are a necessary evil!” 

RELATION OF CERTAIN FACTORS TO ATTITUDES 

As revealed in this survey, the attitudes of the participating 
parents toward the lay teachers in the Catholic elementary 
schools seem to be related to a greater or lesser degree to a 
number of factors. 

With regard to the religion of the parents, it was noted that 
non-Catholic fathers were more favorably disposed toward lay 
teachers than were Catholic fathers. The difference in this at- 
titude between these two groups was significant at the 1 per cent 
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level of confidence. This fact means that it was not likely 
that this difference occurred by chance. However, when the at- 
titudes of Catholic fathers and mothers are combined and com- 
pared with those of non-Catholic parents, there was no statis- 
tically significant difference. 

Sex of the parents seemed to have some relationship to atti- 
tudes toward lay teachers. Mothers were more favorably in- 
clined than were fathers. However, when this difference was 
statistically treated, it was insignificant. This is tantamount to 
saying that this difference was not a true one and could have 
been a mere coincidence. 

A true difference apparently exists between the attitudes of 
parents of children in grades 1-4 and those of parents with 
children in the upper grades. The former are more in favor of 
lay teachers than are the latter. Certainly, the difference in 
attitude scale scores between mothers who have children in 
grades 1-4 and mothers whose children are in grades 5-8 is 
significant at the 1 per cent confidence level. Concerning the 
age of parents, it was found that younger parents—those below 
thirty-five years of age—regarded lay teachers more favorably 
than did parents in the upper age brackets. 

The total amount of education obtained by a parent seemed 
to have some relationship to the kind of attitude being studied. 
When the type of school attended was disregarded, fathers who 
had the most years of schooling were less favorably disposed 
toward lay teachers than were fathers with any specified smaller 
amounts of education. With mothers, the opposite was true. 
The more years the mother went to school the more favorable 
was her attitude. 

Apparently the type of school attended by the parents had 
some influence on the attitudes of participating parents toward 
lay teachers. Fathers who had gone to public schools expressed 
more favorable opinions of lay teachers than did fathers who 
had attended Catholic schocls. Conversely, for mothers, attend- 
ance at Catholic schools was associated with higher opinions 
of lay teachers than was the case for mothers who had gone to 
public schools. 

The occupation of the mothers included in this survey does 
not seem to be related to their attitudes toward lay teachers. 
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There was no true difference between the attitudes of mothers 
who are housewives and those who are working outside the home. 
Among the fathers, semi-skilled laborers were more favorable 
in their attitudes toward lay teachers than were any other oc- 
cupational group, while unskilled laborers are least favorably 
inclined toward these teachers. More or less neutral in the 
matter of lay teachers were the farmers and the salesmen con- 
tacted in this investigation. The same observation may be made 
concerning the attitudes of the relatively few participants who 
were engaged in the professions of dentistry, medicine, and law. 


IMPLICATIONS 


It is heartening to those who labor in behalf of the educa- 
tion of youth that the parents participating in this survey dis- 
played such favorable attitudes toward the lay teachers in the 
schools which their children attend. The strong favorable 
opinions expressed by these individuals may be interpreted as 
indicating a considerable degree of satisfaction on their part 
with the work of the Catholic school system as it functions in 
the school systems with which they are familiar. 


Several findings of this study seem worthy of further in- 


vestigation. It would be interesting to locate, if possible, the 


reasons why fathers who have received greater amounts of edu- 
cation showed less desirable attitudes toward lay teachers than 
did those who had gone to school for a fewer number of years. 

While parents on the whole are favorably inclined to the 
lay teacher, there is need for further study to isolate and 
analyze the sources of current opposition shown by some. If 
the opposition of parents stems from unwholesome practices in 
schools which their children attend, efforts should be made to 
improve these practices. If the opposition is due to unjustified 
bias or prejudices, a campaign of enlightenment might be 
launched. If it is an understanding and appreciation of the lay 
teacher that parents need, then it is the moral obligation of 
Catholic school administrators and teachers to lead the way in 
developing—desirable and Christian attitudes. 

What is more important is that steps be taken to make all 
Catholics—administrators, teachers, and parents—more “school 
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conscious.” There is no question that the great army of re- 
ligious men and women in Catholic schools are working with 
zeal and enthusiasm in the cause of Christian education. But 
the lay teachers in Catholic schools are also performing their 
duties with zeal and competence. They merit more than grate- 
ful recognition. Their potentialities for good are without 
limit—their power to influence without question! They are en- 
titled to the respect of priests, religious, parents, and pupils. 

It is hoped that this study will hasten the day when the lay 
teacher will be accorded his rightful role in the great cause of 
the Christian education of youth. 


Fordham University’s president, Very Rev. Laurence J. 
McGinley, S.J., has been appointed New York State 
chairman for United Nations Day by Governor Harriman. 
United Nations Day, October 24, marks the eleventh an- 
niversary of the organization. 


The Twenty-First Annual Conference of the Mid-West 
Unit of the Catholic Library Association will be held at 
the College of Saint Mary, Omaha, October 27. 


A new edition of The Catholic Book List, which is com- 
piled at the College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass- 
achusetts, has just been released. Some eighty new titles 
have been added to the 1955 edition of the list. 


The 1957 Science Talent Search, sponsored by the West- 
inghouse Educational] Foundation and conducted by Science 
Clubs of America, has been announced. Scholarships 
and prizes totaling $11,000 are awarded each year in this 
contest. 


The Internal Revenue Service again is offering free ma- 
terials for an Income Tax Teaching Program in the na- 
tion’s high schools. Requests for teaching kits should be 
addressed to the Public Information Division, Internal 
Revenue Service, Washington 25, D.C. 





THE SCIENCE OF BIOLOGY 
IN LIBERAL EDUCATION 


By Paul S. Stokely* 


URS IS A SCIENTIFICALLY informed culture. Life in 

such a milieu demands that a liberal education entails a 
disciplined study of the content of science and its implications. 
Before the content of biology, or of any other discipline, to- 
ward a liberal education can be ascertained, it first must be 
made clear what one understands by a liberal education. It 
would be difficult to find a more complete or lucid treatment 
of the subject than that of Cardinal Newman in his book, Idea 
of a University. An elaboration of Newman’s concept of a 
liberal education is neither practicable nor necessary for the pur- 
poses of this paper. Let it suffice to summarize in Newman’s 
own words that “the end of a liberal education is not mere 
knowledge, or knowledge considered in its matter” but rather 
that enlargement of mind which “.. . consists, not merely in the 
passive reception into the mind of a number of ideas hitherto 
unknown to it, but in the mind’s energetic and simultaneous 
action upon, and towards and among those new ideas which are 
rushing in upon it.” For, as he says, “that only is true en- 
largement of mind which is the power of viewing many things 
at once as one whole, or referring them severally to their true 
place in the universal system, of understanding their respec- 
tive values, and determining their mutual dependence.”? 


Biology then can achieve its proper place and function within 
the framework of a liberal education only insofar as it has simi- 
lar objectives which contribute to that enlargement of mind 
so diligently sought by Newman. It shall be the purpose of 


*Paul S. Stokely is associate professor of biology at the University of 
Notre Dame. 


1 John Henry Newman, Idea of a University (London: Basil Montagu 
Pickering, 1873), pp. 130 and 134. 


2 Ibid., pp. 136-137. 
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this paper to show first, how biology can help to produce this 
enlargement of mind; second, to show several effects which 
might be expected to follow. For example, there might be 
an increased reverence for life on the one hand, and on the 
other, deepened and broadened appreciation of certain prob- 
blems in the spiritual and moral order as well as in the practical 


order. 


GREATER REVERENCE FOR MYSTERY OF LIFE 


In the dictionary the word understanding is defined as the 
power to render experience intelligible by bringing perceived 
particulars under appropriate concepts. Now viewing a pic- 
torial work of art or reading a poem are experiences suscepti- 
ble to various degrees of intelligibility depending as much upon 
the observer or reader as upon the artist-creator. The more 
particulars which can be perceived to relate to conceptual ideas | 
in a work of art, the greater is our understanding of it. Per- 
haps the most popular of Botticelli’s paintings is his famous 
“Spring.” No knowledge of biology is essential for an apprecia- 
tion of this work. But even an elementary knowledge of biology 
brings a new slant on the spirit of renaissance art when the 
observer knows that the painting was executed with such faith- 
ful attention to detail that thirty different species of plants can 
be recognized in it. 

Let us take another example. John James Audubon ap- 
proached ornithology (the study of birds) as an artist. There 
is little question about his ability as an artist. In fact his artistry 
frequently overpowered him as an ornithologist, though he 
brought to light new species and contributed much new knowl- 
edge of the old ones. Careful observation enabled him to relate 
perceived particulars to an artistic approach to ornithology.* 

More recently (1948) John H. Storer, as a result of similar- 
ly careful observations, published a treatise elucidating the flight 
of birds in terms of the physical, mechanical factors involved 
in flight. (A subject also investigated by daVinci.) Again it 
was only after accurate observation of birds in flight that Gerard 


3 John J. Audubon, Birds of America (New York: Macmillan Co., 1950). 
4John H. Storer, The Flight of Birds Analyzed through Slow-motion 
(Bloomfield Hills, Mich.: Cranbrook Institute of Science, 1948). 
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Manley Hopkins could produce a poem like “The Windhover.”® 
Training in detailed and careful observation of nature is neces- 
sary to art and science alike. A course in biology would not be 
a prerequisite to understanding or appreciating “The Wind- 
hover.” But a course in biclogy might very well be the means 
of perceiving details and correlating the biological, physical 
and artistic approach which could add a new facet to the un- 
derstanding of such a poem. To an even greater degree would 
the unique and brilliant imagery in the poems of Marianne 
Moore be more readily comprehended by the student of biology.® 


In his book The Conduct of Life, Lewis Mumford wrote that 
“the ultimate gift of conscious life is a sense of the mystery 
that encompasses it.”7 A groping, blurred awareness of some 
such mystery is present even in the mind of a child who watches 
an ant crossing the sidewalk, then curiously steps on it and 
ponders the change in the now lifeless, formless object. It 
might be expected that a study of biology would give increased 


perspective to this universal question: What is the nature of 
life? An educational acquaintance with the tremendous multi- 
formity of living things and of the basic unity that underlies 
them, enlarges the understanding and enhances the reverence 
for this mystery we call life. 


DEEPER INSIGHT INTO PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS 


Greater understanding brings new appreciation and added 
awareness of problems in the spiritual and moral order. Dr. 
George Sarton stated that “.. . the great story that needs to be 
told is that of the rhythm of the mutual interrelations between 
science, art and religion” for they are “all aspects of the same 
mystery.”° Take for example the question: What is truth? 
For the scientist a generalization is true as long, and only as 
long, as it fits the known facts. For the artist, truth is synony- 


5 Gerard Manley Hopkins, “The Windhover,’” The World’s Great Cath- 
olic Poetry, ed. John Walsh (rev. ed.; New York: Macmillan Co., 1943), 
p. 294. 

6 Marianne Moore, Collected Poems (New York: Macmillan Co., 1952). 
7Lewis Mumford, The Conduct of Life (New York: Harcourt, Brace 

and Co., 1951), p. 57. 

8 George Sarton, The Life of Science (New York: Henry Schuman, 

1948), p. 23. 
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mous with beauty. For the philosopher truth is the conformity 
of the mind with reality. 

The student of biology becomes increasingly sensitive to 
fundamental problems presented by a materialistic, mechanistic 
philosophy of life which has been proposed so frequently 
throughout the history of science. He acquires a deeper in- 
sight into many of the points taken up in his philosophy classes. 
In biology he learns that the scientist, acting as a scientist, ex- 
plains life in terms of the mechanism involved. He sees that 
the mechanisms must be there for activity to take place. The 
mechanisms may subserve an end but the existence of the goal 
alone will not cause the action to take place. But does this 
preclude the existence of purpose and meaning in life? What 
is the principle of organization and unity underlying these 
mechanisms? These and similar philosophic questions become 
more pertinent to the student of biology. 

The great generalizations of any important science should be 
part of the intellectual equipment of liberally educated men 
and women. In biology one thinks naturally of such generaliz- 
ations as the cell doctrine, the germ theory of diseases, the 
gene theory, and the theory of evolution. It is doubtful if any 
student has gone through college during the past twenty-five 
or thirty years without having taken part in a lively discussion 
of organic evolution. In a course in general biology the stu- 
dent must face this problem squarely. In a Catholic university 
he is afforded, or should be afforded, the opportunity of examin- 
ing this question in the light of theology. For, again to quote 
Cardinal Newman, “If there be religious truth at all, we cannot 
shut our eyes to it without prejudice to truth of every kind, 
physical, metaphysical, historical and moral; for it bears upon 
all truth.”® Religious truth is not only a portion but also a 
condition of general knowledge. 


KEENER SENSE OF SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The emergence of scientific enquiry as a pervasive social 
force in our time has rekindled serious interest in the wider 
and more social aspects of science. The public has become 
more and more aware of the importance of science and scientists 


® Newman, op. cit., p. 52. 
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and is not willing to relegate them to academic ivory towers. 
For in this atomic age science poses weighty problems of social 
and political significance. In the moral order for example, 
the biology student confronts ethical problems with new appre- 
ciation resulting from further understanding. He learns that 
many mental and physical defects are heritable. He learns that 
for this reason many leaders in science and social thought ad- 
vocate the sterilization of such physically and mentally defective 
persons. What will be the student’s answer? 


A course in general biology should result in new understand- 
ing and appreciation in the practical order, that is, on the level 
of civic and social responsibilities. A man who knows the re- 
lationship among rats, lice, and history may wisely favor an 
adequate community garbage disposal system in preference to 
a skating rink. A student who has seen colonies of bacteria 
grown from the tracks of a fly across a plate of sterile gelatin 
knows that sanitation is far from being a mere matter of aesthe- 
tics. For many personal and community health problems, such 
as communicable diseases, are caused by bacteria and tiny ani- 
mals. To combat these diseases requires public health measures, 
such as health regulations, proper sewage disposal, and a pure 
water supply. These are biological problems. 

A student should finish his course in biology with the con- 
viction that conservation of our natural resources is not a mat- 
ter of sentiment. He understands that soil is necessary for 
plant growth and reciprocally plants are necessary for the 
stabilization of the soil. He appreciates the relations among 
agricultural practices, forestry, and floods and their effect on 
the national economy. The consequences of these relationships 
ramify far beyond the bounds of biology as such. 

The biology student considers the organisms that man wishes 
to exploit: the fishes, lumber trees, wild game, and so forth. 
How can he best exploit them? How can he harvest the largest 
numbers of them year after year without bringing them to ex- 
tinction? He becomes aware of the necessity of conservation 
agencies that will see to it that the harvesting rate does not ex- 
ceed the maximum rate of increase of the population. He be- 
comes a more intelligent and co-operative tax-payer and voter. 
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There has been an attempt to show in this paper that a course 
in general biology at several points cuts across the fields of 
the humanities. Questions are raised at many of these cross- 
points which the total educative experience ought to enable 
the student to answer for himself. It was pointed out in this 
paper that a course in biology designed for the liberal arts stu- 
dent should aim primarily at the promotion of that enlargement 
of mind which gives a new dimension to the meaning of life, 
with the realization that something more than knowledge is 
essential for wisdom. Although this contribution to the mind’s 
enlargement is sufficient to justify the place of a biology course 
in a liberal education, a number of other desirable effects were 
suggested as a possible consequence. A biology course de- 
signed primarily for the biology major or for the pre-medical 
student would be marked undoubtedly by a shift in emphasis 
toward the objective of preparing the student for further train- 
ing. It would lay greater stress on the acquisition of facts, the 
matter of knowledge, as a groundwork for the support of a 
superstructure to be added later. 


MORE INTEGRATIVE THAN CHEMISTRY OR PHYSICS 


The question also might arise: Is biology better suited for 
the attainment of that sense of enlargement and expansion of 
mind sought in a liberal education, than is either physics or 
chemistry? In the first place, physics and chemistry deal large- 
ly with nature on the level of the atom and the molecule. Un- 
usual emphasis has been directed to this aspect of nature since 
the splitting of the atom has undoubtedly produced a new era 
of human culture. But in his review of A History of Tech- 
nology, Lewis Mumford calls attention to the fact that just as 
great a revolution was produced back in Neolithic times when 
man domesticated plants.!° This made future civilization pos- 
sible and was brought about, Mumford says, by biological in- 
sight—the observation of habits of growth and fertilization, 
hybridization, and soil regeneration. In his everyday life, the 
individual confronts nature in living things, organisms. The 


10 Lewis Mumford, Review of A History of Technology, The New Yorker, 
XXXI, No. 48 (1956), 92-100. 
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world most immediate to him is the biological world of mice 
and men, of crocuses and crocodiles. 

The characteristics which were found in Aristotle and Pasteur 
likewise mark the contemporary biologist: careful observation 
of nature, cautious interpretation, insatiable curiosity. But this 
technological age has put tools into the hands of the modern 
biologist that enable him to probe into and measure natural 
phenomena to an extent undreamed of by his predecessors. 
Think of such devices as the electron microscope, the X-ray 
machine, radioactive isotopes, respirometer, oscilloscope—to 
name only a few. Provided with such aids the researcher gets 
deeper and deeper into the life of the cell where lie hidden 
the secrets of the nature of cancer, of inheritance, of growth 
and development. But just as these new tools make it possible 
to arrive at new frontiers in studying the life of cells and their 
interactions, so likewise the ecologist and the populations gene- 
ticist arrive at new frontiers in the study of the relationship be- 
tween individuals and communities on the one hand and com- 
munities and environment on the other. 

Modern biology, to a large extent, then, is dependent upon 
the concepts and techniques of physics and chemistry. Some 
of these more basic concepts must inevitably be presented as a 
background during a course in general biology. But the stu- 
dent of elementary physics or chemistry gets scarcely any view 
of nature beyond the atomic and molecular levels of organiza- 
tion. For this reason it appears that a course in general biology 
is better suited to give the student an appreciation of the rela- 
tionships in natural phenomena and, at the same time, to help 
him achieve a deeper insight into nature itself. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it can be said that a broad understanding of 
the universe and of the contemporary scene in its historical set- 
ting is inherent in any idea of a liberal education. In view of 
the fact that man is himself a biological organism, although a 
truly unique one, biology cannot but have the highest interest 
for the human intellect. It likewise brings to him new meanings 
and added appreciations in the field of the fine and liberal arts 
as well as in his social studies. 





THE SECOND “R”: INSTRUCTIONAL 
PRACTICES IN HANDWRITING 


By Sheila Mulvihill* 


ben IMPORTANCE of good handwriting habits in the in- 
dividual cannot be underestimated, for handwriting is a 
principal means of written communication. The establishment 
of good handwriting habits is primarily the responsibility of the 
elementary school. Thus the importance of the elementary 
school in the development of the basic handwriting skills is evi- 
dent. How firmly these are established will depend largely on 
the instructional practices of the teacher and school. 

A study was undertaken by the writer to determine the ins- 
tructional practices in handwriting in the Catholic and public 
elementary schools of the ten largest cities of the United States. 
An attempt was made to answer the following questions: What 
styles of writing are taught? When and why is the change 
made from manuscript to cursive writing? How much time is 
spent teaching handwriting? What are the important elements 
of handwriting skill to be developed? What instructional ma- 
terials and tools of writing are used? Whenever possible, com- 
parisons were drawn between Catholic and public school 
practices. 

Cities selected for sampling were those ten with the highest 
population according to the 1950 United States census. These 
cities are: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, De- 
troit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Washington, D.C., Boston, and San 
Francisco. With two exceptions, each city was to be repre- 
sented by fifty Catholic and fifty public elementary schools se- 
lected at random. The exceptions were two Catholic school sys- 
tems—those of Washington, D.C. and San Francisco—whose lists 
of parish elementary schools were limited to twenty-eight and 
thirty-eight respectively. 


*Sheila Mulvihill is an elementary school teacher in the public school 
system of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Information used in this study was elicited by questionnaires 
sent to the principals of these 966 schools. Questionnaires were 
returned by 430, or 44.6 per cent, of the 966 Catholic and public 
elementary school principals. Two hundred forty-two, or 56.2 
per cent, of the questionnaires returned were from principals of 
Catholic schools, and 188, or 43.8 per cent, were from public 
school principals. The highest number of responses received 
from the principals in any one system was 31 from Detroit Cath- 
olic and 31 from Cleveland Catholic school principals; the small- 
est number of responses received from a single school system 
was 1] from Philadelphia Catholic and 11 from Boston public 
school principals. 


TYPES OF WRITING FOR BEGINNING INSTRUCTION 


Manuscript writing is used for beginning instruction in 401, 
or 93.3 per cent, of the 430 schools sampled.!. This per cent is 
higher than was reported in any of the previous studies on in- 
structional practices in handwriting. Freeman’s 1945 study? 


showed the use of manuscript writing in 84.3 per cent of the 
school systems, and Polkinghorne’s* in the same year showed 
the use of manuscript writing in 89.3 per cent of the schools 
surveyed. 

Manuscript writing is used in 222 Catholic and 179 public 
schools. Only 6.7 per cent of these schools—that is, only 29 
schools in five school systems—begin handwriting instruction 
with cursive writing, and 20 of the 29 are Catholic schools. 
Boston is the only school system of those contacted in which 
cursive writing is used for beginning instruction in both Cath- 
olic and public school systems. Cursive writing is reported as 
being used in ten Catholic and nine public schools in Boston. 
Principals in the Catholic schools of Philadelphia who responded 
to the questionnaire sent to them, indicated that cursive writing 
is used for beginning instruction in six schools, and manuscript 
writing is used in five schools. 


1 Unless otherwise stated, per cents were figured on the number of 
answers to the question eliciting the information. 

2Frank N. Freeman, “Survey of Manuscript Writing in the Public 
Schools,” Elementary School Journal, XLVI (March, 1946), 376. 

3 Ada R. Polkinghome, “Current Practices in Teaching Handwriting,” 
Elementary School Journal, XLVII (December, 1946), 219. 
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CHANGE FROM MANUSCRIPT TO CURSIVE WRITING 


In 198, or 49.2 per cent, of the 401 schools in which manu- 
script writing is taught the change from manuscript to cursive 
writing is made in Grade III. The majority, or 138, of these 
198 schools, are public schools. In 150 of the 222 participating 
Catholic schools, the change is made in Grade II, but in 60 
Catholic schools the change occurs in Grade III. There is con- 
siderable difference in Catholic and public schools in the mat- 
ter of time of change. In Catholic schools in general the change 
is made earlier than in public schools. 

Freeman did not indicate in his survey the exact per cent 
of schools in which the change occurred in Grade III, though 
he did say that in most school systems cursive writing is begun 
at this time. In 52.5 per cent of the schools included in the 
writer’s study the change is made in Grade III or above. This 
per cent is considerably lower than the 66.4 per cent reported 
by Polkinghorne.® 

Only 1 principal reported no change from manuscript to 
cursive writing, and this was in a Catholic school in Boston. 

Only 3 of the 10 systems may be said to have uniformity in 
time of change from manuscript to cursive writing; these are 
the Catholic school systems of Los Angeles and Cleveland, and 
the public school system of St. Louis. Although 2 of the 4 pub- 
lic school principals of Boston reported that this change takes 
place in Grade III, this practice cannot validly be considered 
as a uniform one, since the number of principals replying was 
so small. 

As already stated, only 1 Boston Catholic school principal re- 
ported no change from manuscript to cursive writing; manu- 
script is taught throughout the grades. The factors prompting 
the teaching of manuscript writing exclusively in the school in 
question were two—ease of learning and speed. In this school 
no provisions are made to enable the student to learn or to read 
cursive writing. 

In this study, only 1 out of 430 school principals, less than 
1 per cent, reported no shift from manuscript to cursive writing, 


4 Freeman, loc. cit., p. 377. 
5 Polkinghome, loc. cit., p. 228. 
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while in 1945 manuscript writing was taught throughout the 
grades in 17.6 per cent of 182 schools.® 

Authorization of change-—The change from manuscript to 
cursive writing is made in 366, or 91.7 per cent, of the schools 
participating in this study because it is a general policy of the 
individual school system. The change as a general school policy 
was designated by 199 Catholic and 167 responding public 
school principals. 

If the change from manuscript to cursive writing is not a 
general policy of the school system, it may be a policy of the 
individual school or a decision of the individual teacher. That 
the change is a policy of the individual school was indicated by 
17 principals, and that it is a decision of the individual teacher 
was indicated by 14 principals. Fourteen Catholic and 3 pub- 
lic school principals indicated the change was an individual 
school matter. 

Since over 90 per cent of the principals designated the school 
system as the source of authority in the matter of the change, 
one might expect the change to take place at the same time in 
the 366 schools of the systems to which the responding principals 
belonged. But this practice is not evident. The Catholic school 
principals of Cleveland, St. Louis, and San Francisco, and the 
public school principals of Los Angeles, Detroit, and St. Louis 
all are in agreement as to source of authority to make the change 
from manuscript to cursive writing. And yet, of these same 
systems, only the principals of the Cleveland Catholic and St. 
Louis public schools reported a uniform time of change from 
manuscript to cursive writing. 


Principals were asked to select from a list of reasons those 
prompting the choice of grade in which to change, if the change 
from manuscript to cursive writing is an individual school or 
teacher policy. The reason most often given, by 18, or 40.9 per 
cent of the responding principals, was that teacher experience 
shows the chosen time to be the most suitable time. Ten, or 
22.8 per cent, of the principals reported that the change is made 
when manuscript is well established as a basis for cursive writing. 


6 Ibid. 
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USE OF MANUSCRIPT AND CURSIVE WRITING 


In some schools students are permitted to use manuscript after 
cursive writing has been taught. In 275, or 71 per cent, of the 
participating schools manuscript writing is permitted after 
cursive writing has been taught. This is true in 145 Catholic 
and 130 public schools. The only system in which all the re- 
sponding principals agreed that manuscript is allowed is the 
public school system of New York City. 

The decision on the extent to which manuscript writing may 
be used after cursive writing has been taught may be made by 
any of a number of persons. In 197, or 75.5 per cent, of the 
schools the teacher decides. Two-thirds of this per cent are 
Catholic schools. In 28 public and 9 Catholic schools the stu- 
dent and teacher together decide to what extent manuscript 
writing should be used. A comparison of the policies of Cath- 
olic and public schools within a city or of those followed within 
a given school system with regard to the extent of the use of 
manuscript after cursive writing has been taught, reveals a 
variety of practices and no uniformity. 


ELEMENTS IN HANDWRITING SKILLS 


Principals were asked to rank in order of importance the ele- 
ments of skill to be developed in the teaching of handwriting. 
Included were the elements of correct form, legibility, speed, 
and ease of letter formation. Correct form was placed first in 
importance by 228, or 56 per cent of the responding principals. 
Seventy-two more Catholic than public school principals so 
ranked this element. It was ranked second in importance by 
121, or 29.8 per cent, of the principals. 

Legibility was placed second in importance by 151, or 36.9 
per cent of the principals. It was placed first in importance by 
85.1 per cent. Forty-seven more Catholic than public school 
principals ranked it second, and more public than Catholic 
school principals ranked it first. 

There is more agreement on the ranking of speed than on any 
other element of handwriting skills. Three hundred seventy- 
four, or 91.8 per cent, of the principals ranked it fourth in im- 
portance. There is little difference in the thinking of Catholic 
and public school principals in regard to speed. 
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There is much agreement between Catholic and public school 
principals on the element of ease of letter formation. Two 
hundred twenty-four, or 55 per cent, of the principals placed 
it third, and 30 per cent placed it second in importance. 

The four elements ranked according to their importance in 
teaching handwriting, as expressed by 409 principals, are, then: 
first, correct form; second, legibility; third, ease of letter for- 
mation; and fourth, speed. 


TIME DEVOTED TO HANDWRITING INSTRUCTION 


Principals were asked to list the amount of time devoted 
weekly to formal handwriting lessons in each grade. Responses 
reveal that the time varies from 230 minutes to “no time at all.” 
Very high or low numbers may be due to misinterpretation of 
the question, although “formal handwriting lessons” and “each 
week” were specified. 

It is difficult to compare the participating schools in regard to 
time spent teaching handwriting. There is no school system 
in which in any one grade all the schools allot approximately 
the same amount of time to the teaching of formal handwriting 
instruction. Catholic school principals reported the longest time 
spent in teaching handwriting in Grades I (21-230 minutes), 
III (191-200 minutes), VII (141-150 minutes), and VIII (141- 
150 minutes). Both Catholic and public school principals re- 
ported the greatest amounts of time for formal handwriting les- 
sons in Grades II and IV: 221-230 minutes in Grade II and 171- 
180 minutes in Grade IV. The longest time spent in Grades V 
and VI, 221-230 minutes, was reported by the public school prin- 
cipals who responded to the writer’s questionnaire. 

In 11 schools handwriting is taught as a part of the language 
arts program. Hence, the time devoted to handwriting could 
not be definitely stated. Most of the San Francisco public 
school principals reported that writing is taught with spelling 
and language; the time ranges from 20 to 125 minutes per week 
for language arts. 


PREPARED WRITING SYSTEMS 


“Prepared writing systems” include those sold commercially 
as well as those distributed to the schools of the system by the 
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local board of education. Such writing systems are used in 374, 
or 90.6 per cent, of the schools included in this survey. All 
the Catholic school principals of New York, Washington, D.C., 
and Boston, and all the public school principals of St. Louis and 
Washington, D.C. reported the use of prepared writing systems. 
They are used in 60 more Catholic than public schools. 

According to the questionnaire data a greater variety of writ- 
ing systems is used in the Chicago Catholic schools than in any 
other school system surveyed. Apparently, the Catholic school 
systems of Philadelphia and St. Louis and the public school sys- 
tem of Boston are the only ones in which the same writing sys- 
tem is used in all the schools of the system. There is no one 
writing system which is commonly used in all the school sys- 
tems surveyed; furthermore, there is no one writing system com- 
mon to either all the Catholic schools or all the public schools 
in the school systems sampled. There are 17 different hand- 
writing systems reported in use in the 20 school systems. There 
are 10 different handwriting systems in use in Catholic schools 
and 15 different ones in public schools. 

The one system used most frequently is the Zaner-Bloser, and 
it is used in 89 Catholic and 54 public schools, or 17.6 per cent 
of the number participating. In the public schools contacted, 
the Zaner-Bloser system is used more frequently than any other 
handwriting system. Eighty-nine of the responding Catholic 
schools use this system, but an equal number of Catholic schools 
use the Palmer system. 


SCALES FOR EVALUATION 


Scales for evaluating handwriting are not used in as many 
schools as are prepared writing systems. Of the 374 principals 
who reported the use of prepared writing systems, only 218 re- 
ported use of scales for grading pupils’ work. There are 8 dif- 
ferent scales reported in use in the Catholic schools and 16 in 
public schools included in this survey. There is no one scale 
common to all Catholic, all public, or all Catholic and public 
schools. The principals in only 3 systems reported a uniformity 
in the choice of a scale, and these are the Catholic school sys- 
tems of Cleveland and St. Louis, and the public school system 
of Cleveland. 
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The scale most frequently used is the Zaner-Bloser scale, and 
it is used in 85, or 39.8 per cent, of the schools. It is used in 
21 more Catholic than public schools. The Zaner-Bloser scale 
is the one used most frequently in public schools as well as in 
Catholic schools. 


USE OF THE PRIMARY PENCIL 


In 71, or 24.2 per cent, of the participating schools the change 
from the primary to the standard size pencil is simultaneous 
with the change from manuscript to cursive writing. In 35 Cath- 
olic and 36 public schools the size of pencil is changed at the 
same time the style of writing is changed. When the two 
changes are simultaneous, they occur more often in Grade III 
than in any other grade. 

The change from the primary to the standard size pencil is 
made while manuscript writing is being taught in 144, or 50.1 
per cent, of the schools. In 84 Catholic and 60 public schools 
the change is made during the process of teaching manuscript 
writing. When the size of pencil is changed while manuscript 
is taught, the change occurs more often in Grade II than in any 
other grade. 

In 75, or 25.7 per cent, of the schools the change from the 
primary to the standard size pencil is made during the period 
when cursive writing is being taught. In 56 Catholic and 19 
public schools the change is made during the process of teaching 
cursive writing. When the size of pencil is changed while 
cursive writing is being taught, the change occurs more often 
in Grade III than in any other grade. 

Three sizes of pencils are used in some schools. There are 
several different practices in this regard. 


INK WRITING 


Time of beginning.—Ink writing is begun in Grade IV in 
242, or 58 per cent, of the schools included in this sampling. 
Use of ink is begun in Grade IV in 151 Catholic and 91 public 
schools. It is the grade most often indicated by both Catholic 
and public school principals as the level of beginning ink writ- 
ing. Ink writing is introduced in Grade II in 76 schools and in 
Grade V in 75 schools. There is more diversity in the time of 
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introducing ink writing in Catholic than in public schools. No 
one time of beginning ink writing is common to all schools in 
any one system. 

Tools.—There is almost no uniformity in the use of tools for 
ink writing. The fountain pen is used in 107, or 25.3 per cent, 
of the 401 schools sampled. The ball point pen is used as fre- 
quently as a combination of fountain pen and ball point pen. 
The tool most commonly used for ink writing in Catholic schools 
is the fountain pen, which is used in only 5, or 2.7 per cent, of 
the public schools. The ball point pen is the tool most com- 
monly used in public schools; it is used in 27, or 11.3 per cent, 
of the Catholic schools. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


This study might possibly serve as a spring-board for further 
research. One can hardly read through it without realizing the 
lack of uniformity in practices in the teaching of handwriting 
within and among the school systems. The writer wishes to 


make no judgment on the relative value of such diversity. But 
it seems significant that there is such a multiplicity of practices. 

She also wishes in no way to imply that there is only one 
route to the goal of firmly established good handwriting habits, 
but of all the practices, some are bound to be more effective 
than others. Studies to ascertain the best results would, of 
necessity, be long-range studies. But in the interests of those 
being educated now and in the future, these studies should be 
undertaken. For if high school students and young people in 
business fields today cannot write legibly, there is one or more 
causes for their deficiency. It is here suggested that an effort 
be made to gather more information on these possible causes 
so that future problems in handwriting may be reduced in 
number. 


The 1957 Eastern College Science Conference will be 
held at Georgetown University in the early part of April. 
The purpose of the conference is to encourage scientific 
research on the undergraduate level. 
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EIGHTH-GRADE CHILDREN’S CONCEPTS OF INDULGENCES by Sister 

M. Theophane Collins, C.C.V.1., M.A. 

The purpose of this study was to discover empirically eighth- 
grade students’ knowledge of indulgences and related doctrines 
considered independently of technical terms or memorized def- 
initions and the extent to which the acquired knowledge is trans- 
lated into daily practice. 

Primary data for the analysis were derived from an interview 
of 100 eighth-grade students. Findings from a written test, ad- 
ministered to 450 students, were used as a comparative measure 
to denote consistency of errors and to corroborate the relia- 
bility of the results. 

The findings indicate that: (1) the catechism phrases and 
vocabulary are not understood adequately by a large percentage 
of the tested population; (2) these incorrect meanings are re- 
sponsible in great measure, for misconception of other doctrinal 
truth; (3) verbatim catechism answers give no assurance that 
the concept of indulgences and other fundamental truths have 
been understood; and (4) daily application of the knowledge of 
indulgences was attempted by nearly all the students. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE LiTuRGICAL APPROACH IN TEACHING ReE- 

LIGION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS by Sister M. Honor Gaff- 

ney, O.P., M.A. 

This study aimed to ascertain the manner of emphasis and 
development which the liturgical approach has received in 
courses of study in Catholic elementary schools of the United 
States. Eight representative courses of study were selected for 
the investigation. These courses were analyzed from the view- 


point of inclusion of the chief elements of the liturgy. 
The results of the analyses of these courses of study indicate 
that the liturgical approach is receiving more frequent atten- 


*Manuscripts of these M.A. dissertations are on deposit in the librarv 
of the Catholic University of America and may be obtained through inter- 
library loan. 
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tion in the presentation of subject matter, than was formerly 
the case. All of the courses examined in this study make use of 
the liturgical approach in varying degrees of emphasis. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL ACCREDITATION STANDARDS IN THE MIDDLE 

States AssociaTION Recion by Brother David Pendergast, 

F.S.C., M.A. 

This study is an investigation of the secondary school stan- 
dards of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools and of the states of the Middle States region and 
of the influence of these standards on Catholic secondary schools. 

Data for this study were obtained directly from state authori- 
ties and the Commissioner for Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States Association. Documents included school codes, hand- 
books on accreditation, letters, interview reports, and answers to 
a questionnaire prepared by the writer. 

The procedures of accreditation of high schools in the Middle 
States region are analyzed and quantitative standards are com- 
pared. The legal nature of state regulations governing certi- 


fication of private school teachers is presented, and the inter- 
relationships of the states of the region with the Middle States 
Association are brought out. 


A Stupy oF THosE MINor SEMINARIES WuHiIcH Accept Botu SEMI- 
NARIANS AND NoN-SEMINARIANS by Reverend William Mc- 
Sweeney, O.M.I., M.A. 


This dissertation considered the advisability of allowing 
minor seminarians and secular students to avail themselves of 
the same educational facilities and to associate in extra-cur- 
ricular activities. In this investigation the writer limited him- 
self primarily to a presentation of the opinions of minor semi- 
nary rectors in this country. 

Questionnaires were sent to 166 rectors of minor seminaries 
in the United States. Replies were received from 147 of these 
rectors. Thirty-three rectors stated that their seminarians at- 
tended some classes with secular students. A second question- 
naire was sent to each of the thirty-three rectors. 

Results of the questionnaires indicated that approximately 87 
per cent of the 110 rectors connected with exclusively ecclesi- 
astical seminaries were not in favor of admitting secular stu- 
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dents to a minor seminary. For the most part, it made no 
difference to these rectors of exclusive seminaries whether asso- 
ciation between seminarians and secular students took place on 
the college level or on the high school level. On the other 
hand, 57.5 per cent of the thirty-three rectors of mixed institu- 
tions were in favor of having seminarians associate with lay stu- 
dents under certain conditions. There was a tendency on the 
part of rectors of mixed institutions to favor association between 
minor seminarians and secular students on the college level 
rather than on the high school level. The least-opposed type 
of association was that in which the two groups merely attended 
classes together and were separate in all other matters. 


ScHOOL Bus TRANSPORTATION FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
STATE OF Micuican by Reverend Aloysius Hasenberg, M.A. 
Michigan law provides: “The Board of Education of any 

school district which furnishes transportation for resident pupils 

may furnish transportation for children residing within the dis- 
trict who attend private or parochial schools . . . no charge 


shall be made by the Board of Education for the transportation 
of resident pupils attending public, private, or parochial schools.” 
This dissertation aimed to investigate the extent to which the 
parochial schools of Michigan were making use of this right. 

By means of a questionnaire submitted to the administrators 
of 421 parochial schools in the state of Michigan data were ob- 
tained regarding the amount of money spent by the state of 
Michigan and by the Catholic Church in Michigan for the trans- 
portation of parochial school children. 

It was found that $206,239.80 was spent yearly by the state 
of Michigan for the transportation of Catholic school children 
while the Catholic Church expended $241,680.96 for the same 
purpose. The results indicated that the Catholic Church in the 
state of Michigan transports more parochial school children than 
does the State. 





HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Thirteen additions have been made to the faculty of The Cath- 
olic University of America since the close of the scholastic year 
1955-56. Of these new faculty members, four will function in 
the School of Nursing Education, three in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, two in the National Catholic School of 
Social Service, two in School of Social Sciences, one in the 
School of Sacred Theology, and one in the School of Engineering. 


Only one-tenth of the college commerce students who are 
required to take remedial English work can be expected to 
graduate according to a report made by Rev. Ferdinand J. 
Ward, C.M., of DePaul University, in the official bulletin of 
the Conference on College Composition and Communication. 
The report was the outcome of a survey taken at DePaul’s Col- 
lege of Commerce from 1947 to 1952. Students entering DePaul 
who are below a college freshman level in English are obliged 
to take a sub-freshman English course. It was found that these 


students can be exepcted to do only average work during their 
college career and also are more likely to drop out of college. 
The survey during the years 1951-52 revealed that the per cent 
of regular freshmen finishing and receiving their degree was 51, 
whereas only 9 per cent of the sub-freshmen finished their col- 
lege work. 


Closed-circuit television’s experimental use today and _ its 
broad potential values in education tomorrow are described in 
Teaching by Closed-Circuit Television released last July by the 
American Council on Education. Through the type of television 
depicted in this booklet, a college or school can distribute a 
single lecture or demonstration to students in as many class- 
rooms as are wired and provided with a TV set, thereby saving 
time, space, and money. About one hundred colleges, universi- 
ties, and public schools are engaged in the experimental use of 
closed-circuit TV, and the idea is currently catching on all over 
the nation. 

While television is no “cure-all” for the teacher shortage, 
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Arthur S. Adams, president of the American Council on Educa- 
tion recently declared: “There is supporting evidence that through 
closed-circuit television there can be better utilization of the 
experienced or outstanding teacher, an acceleration of the learn- 
ing process, and wider course offerings.” 


A measure of modern industry’s increasing reliance on well- 
educated men and women is found in a Du Pont Company study 
which shows that one of every 7 of its employees is a college 
graduate. The number nearly doubled in eight years to 14,000, 
while the total number of employees went up about 15 per cent 
to approximately 100,000. In 1947, about one employee in 10 
had a college degree. While the company leans heavily upon 
technical training, people with college degrees in liberal arts 
and business subjects comprise an increasing proportion of em- 
ployees, having jumped in ten years from one in 56 to one in 36. 


In the last few years, Du Pont employees have also been com- 
ing from more schools. The 13,838 graduates of American 
schools came from 717 colleges and the rest from 147 foreign 
institutions. Since 1950, there was a 16 per cent increase in 
colleges represented. However, 287 of the American institutions 
supplied 95 per cent of the domestic graduates. Another facet 
of the study showed that nearly 70 per cent of the colleges rep- 
resented are privately controlled. Also noteworthy is the fact 
that the 1,821 employees with Ph.D. degrees graduated from 
134 different institutions, 87 of which are domestic. 


Member of the United States delegation which participated 
in a study conference on “The Role of the School in the Atlantic 
Community” in Paris, France, last September was Dr. C. J. 
Nuesse, dean of the School of Social Sciences of The Catholic 
University of America. The conference was organized by the 
Atlantic Treaty Association in collaboration with the secretariat 
of NATO to consider the best means of promoting in schools 
greater knowledge of the international structure of the world 
today. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Increase in high school enrollment for 1956-57 is estimated 
at 364,500 according to the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
A total of 8,111,600 secondary school students in both private 
and public schools is expected for the coming scholastic year in 
contrast to the 7,747,000 in high schools during the academic 
year just completed. 

More students are attending high school than ever before in 
the nation’s history, and more students are staying in school 
to graduate. Ten years ago, 78 per cent of the young people 
fourteen to seventeen years of age were enrolled in school. To- 
day, 87 per cent in that age group are enrolled. In 1945, 40 per 
cent of the youth in school stayed to graduate. The Office of 
Education also has figures to show that 50 per cent of those who 
graduate from high school go to college as full time or part- 
time students. It is likewise pertinent to note that the 1950 


Census statistics indicate that unemployment rates were about 
50 per cent higher among young men who dropped out of high 
school than among those who graduated. 


U.S.A. will be home for 8 South American and 3 Austrian 
Catholic teen-agers for the coming scholastic year. These young 
people came to this country under a plan, carried out by the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference and the U.S. State De- 
partment, which aims to promote greater international under- 
standing. 

In August, 127 youths from foreign countries headed home- 
ward after learning about America and taking part for a year 
in its way of life. The largest contingent in this group of 109 
Germans and 18 Latin American teen-agers was made up of 
46 young men and women whose stay in the United States had 
been sponsored by the NCWC. In a farewell talk to these 
youths, Msgr. Paul F. Tanner of the NCWC reminded them 
that they were “trustees of a dream” involving a fascinating ex- 
periment in international relations. 
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Grant to study the teaching of mathematics at the high school 
level has been made by the Carnegie Corporation to the College 
of Education at the University of Illinois, to the amount of a 
quarter million dollars. The money will be used to devise a 
new math course for the four high school years as well as in pre- 
paring new classroom materials and teaching manuals and in 
training teachers to handle the new teaching techniques. 

The program calls for the teaching of algebra and analytical 
geometry in the freshman year, and a new course called “the 
theory of sets,” based on the “idea of collection and bundle of 
things,” in the sophomore year. In the junior year, complex 
numbers or polynomial calculus will be taught while in the senior 
year mathematics as a whole will be considered. 


Fellowships for graduate study abroad for secondary and ele- 
mentary school teachers are available for the academic year be- 
ginning in September, 1957. In announcing the opening of the 
competition, Kenneth Holland, president of the Institute of In- 


ternational Education, New York City, advises interested teach- 
ers to plan a program of study in their major field, such as 
history or literature, rather than in the general field of educa- 
tion since education as a discipline is not generally taught in 
foreign countries. November 1, 1956, is the last date on which 
applications can be submitted for the 1957-58 competition. 
Also announced by the Institute are opportunities to serve as 
English language assistants in the secondary schools of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. Successful candidates for these as- 
sistantship posts will be awarded Fulbright grants, payable in 
German deutschmarks which cover travel, tuition, maintenance, 
books, and incidentals for a full academic year. ‘ 


Third annual spelling project will be launched in the near 
future by the National Office Management Association for the 
purpose of stimulating students in business to improve their 
spelling ability. Certificates will be awarded to all students 
able to pass one or more of the three consecutive tests compris- 
ing the project. The tests, each consisting of one hundred words, 
are based on a master list of nine hundred words comonly used 
in business. Anyone desiring these lists may secure them from 


NOMA, 132 West Chelton Avenue, Philadelphia 44. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


What do “The Messenger” tests evaluate? The answer to 
this question may be found in the analysis of The Messenger 
standardized reading test program which has just been released 
by George A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., in the form of a thirty- 
two page booklet. Authored by Dr. T. G. Foran, former pro- 
fessor of Education at The Catholic University of America, the 
publication presents a clear, concise discussion of the construc- 
tion, reliability and validity of the tests comprising the program, 
of the procedures by which they are standardized, and of their 
relationship to other standardized tests. 

When discussing the comparability of The Messenger test 
norms with those of other tests, Dr. Foran cautions teachers 
and administrators not to compare the former with those of tests 
for public schools. The distinguishing feature of The Messenger 
tests is that they show prevailing achievement in Catholic 
schools. 


Early identification of potential delinquents is the objective 
of William C. Kvaraceus’ Delinquency Proneness Scale and 
Check List published in 1953. Last July the World Book Com- 
pany released a forty-two page supplement to the manual of 
directions for the scale. In this booklet, entitled Forecasting 
Juvenile Delinquency, Dr. Kvaraceus of Boston University re- 
views and collates all of the recent validation studies of his test 
which have come to his attention. The sizeable difference in 
mean score for delinquents and high morale groups is significant. 

The need for spotting those children who are prone, exposed, 
or vulnerable to the development of delinquent behavior pat- 
terns before they actually get into serious difficulty is obvious 
when one realizes that the percentage of increase in juvenile 
delinquency during the past few years has been more than four 
times that of the population increase and that this upward trend 
is continuing. Kvaraceus notes that present figures, although 
somewhat incomplete, indicate that the year 1954 (the last year 
for which data have come in) seems to have produced 475,000 
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court cases, or almost half a million delinquent children. Using 
1948 as a base, the number of juvenile delinquency cases in 1954 
shows a 58 per cent increase against a corresponding 13 per cent 
increase in child population. 


Children who are confused about how to spell words are 
found in every school. According to Emmett Betts of The Betts 
Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pennsylvania, there are many prac- 
tices which contribute to their dilemma. Certainly one very 
effective way of stifling interest and to insure poor spelling is 
to make the child write a misspelled word one hundred times. 
Not to be overlooked is the undesirable practice of having the 
child write words in separate syllables at the time he first 
learns to spell them. A milder variation of this practice is to 
write one or more of the syllables in a different color of chalk. 
This distorts the visual picture which the child gets of the 
word so that he will be stopped short when he tries to write 
the word in a normal situation. 

One of the best ways to cut down the child’s chances of 
recalling the correct spelling of a word is to rule out attention 
to its meaning. This emphasis on the naked word form is given 
in some schools by offering each class a printed list of spelling 
words which is to be memorized at the rate of five to twenty 
words each week. The child may learn to spell privilege and 
substance on a test but he is tripped up when he needs to use 
them in his writing. 


Teacher aide plan in Bay City, Michigan, has been closely 
scrutinized during the three years it has been in operation. 
In nature the plan is simple. A skilled teacher, with the aid 
of a non-professional assistant is placed in charge of a class 
of forty to fifty-five pupils. The master teacher limits her efforts 
to actual instruction; the aide attends to the non-instructional 
duties. 

The director of the program maintains that achievement tests 
show children are learning as much in overcrowded classrooms 
where aides give full-time assistance to teachers as they are 
in rooms with smaller classes and one teacher. Elsewhere, 
the plan is stirring up a furor. Some educators strongly dis- 
approve of the practice of putting a layman in the classroom. 
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According to the Associated Press, the six educators who sepa- 
rately visited Bay City last year to observe the experiment dis- 
agreed as to the values of the plan. Apparently though, an 
NEA spokesman reasserted the NEA’s previous stand that the 
ideas “is of dubious value” in combatting the teacher shortage. 


Workbooks and art education is the subject of a recent bul- 
letin published by The Eastern Arts Association, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania. In essence the contributors to the publication be- 
moan the fact that workbooks in reading and arithmetic are not 
considering the child as a whole. Viktor Lowenfeld, editor of 
the bulletin, points out that authors and educators are mainly 
concerned with improving reading or giving the child a num- 
ber concept without being interested as to whether or not the 
methods they apply in their field may be detrimental to the 
child. This attitude, he notes, has created great feeling among 
art educators who have become alarmed by the influence which 
copy methods have on the creative thinking of the child. They 
feel that the regimentation of mind which these methods entail 
deprives the child of his right to individual expression. To 
Lowenfeld, workbooks and coloring books based on the imita- 
tion of stereotypes are contrary to democratic principles of 
education. 


Films should give a dollar’s worth of return for every dol- 
lar spent on them asserts Edgar Dale of Ohio State University 
in a recent issue of The News Letter published by the same insti- 
tution. Essential to the realization of the values of a film is 
the purpose for which the film is shown. To Dale, purposes 
are like the strings on which beads are placed. By relating film 
context to purpose children learn to string beads of experiences 
together into a pattern. Harnessed to a purpose, films will not 
only give returns proportionate to the capital invested in them 
but will also yield a high rate of interest. Dale also warns 
teachers not to use a film as they would a textbook. A film is 
not a tightly-knit summary of facts, nor does it lend itself to 
drill or memorization. The primary value of the motion picture 
is to supply the concrete details which help ward off experi- 
ential anemia on the part of pupils. 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Racial integration in Catholic schools of the New Orleans 
archdiocese will be postponed until September, 1957. Schools 
that are already integrated are expected to follow their present 
plans. In a recent pastoral letter Archbishop Rummell of New 
Orleans stated that the postponement of integration stemmed 
from certain present difficulties. During the year attempts will 
be made to further explain the Catholic attitude on the racial 
problem. In a recent address to more than 500 couples attend- 
ing the National Convention of the Christian Family Movement 
at the University of Notre Dame, the Archbishop outlined the 
Christian viewpoint of the racial problem. 


The right of non-public school pupils to bus service has again 
been challenged. Although a 1953 New Mexico statute, in line 
with the decisions of the Everson case, allows counties to al- 
locate funds for non-public school transportation, in Albuquer- 


que the POAU is seeking 20,000 signatures to prevent the use 
of public funds for the transportation of pupils to parochial and 
non-public schools. 

In Hamden, Connecticut, a request to provide bus transporta- 
tion for students of St. Rita’s parochial school had been re- 
fused by the Board of Education. 


Catholic school registration is steadily mounting. School 
officials in the Archdiocese of St. Louis report a severe shortage 
of space resulting from an advance registration of 112,652 stu- 
dents in the 290 grade schools, high schools, and colleges of the 
Archdiocese. This shortage exists despite the fact that 4 new 
high schools have been built and 4 existing schools have erected 
new buildings. 

Anticipated enrollment increases have been responsible for 
4 new grade schools in the Diocese of Albany this year. Five 
new high schools are being constructed. There have been addi- 
tions made to several existing schools. 

Four new schools, 5 buildings replacing old ones and 20 ad- 
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ditions to present structures have been added to the Diocese of 
Pittsburg’s total of 217 elementary schools and 53 high schools. 
These numerous schools will handle a record-breaking estimated 
enrollment of 109,500. The new enrollment total is an increase 
of about 5,000 over last year’s enrollment. 

An increase of 15,000 students expected in the Catholic schools 
of the Philadelphia area will be absorbed this year by 49 new 
school projects completed in an expansion program that has been 
described as the greatest building program in the history of the 
archdiocese. The enrollment spurt will put the student popula- 
tion in the elementary and high schools at 238,000, exclusive of 
the 9,000 students in private schools under Catholic auspices. 


The United States Office of Education estimates that the na- 
tion’s total school and college enrollment will reach an all-time 
peak of 41,553,000 in 1956-57. This will be 1,754,300 higher 
than the enrollment of 1955-56. The former Commissioner of 
Education reported that this is the twelfth consecutive year 
that the total enrollment of schools, colleges, and universities 
has shown an increase. Private and public school enrollment in 
Kindergarten through Grade 8 will total 29,618,000, an increase 
of 1,103,800 over last year’s enrollment. Colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States will enroll 236,000 more 
students during the present academic year than they enrolled 
last year. This year’s enrollment will be 3,232,000 as compared 
with last year’s 2,996,000. Forecasts for the next ten years in- 
dicate a continuing upward trend in numbers of children to be 
educated. The predicted increase for the next ten years has 
been tentatively estimated at 30 per cent. 

Although there was a gain of 64,000 in the total number of 
classroom teachers employed in the United States during 1955-56 
over that of the previous year, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation reports nearly 80,000 public school teachers employed 
who do not meet minimum certificati»n requirements. The 
shortage of qualified elementary and high school teachers is esti- 
mated at approximately 120,700. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Diacnostic AND RemMepiaL Teacuinc by Glenn Myers Blair. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. xvi + 409. 
$5.00. 

Glenn Blair’s Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching is designed 
to help teachers in elementary and secondary schools to cope with 
the ever-present problem of below-grade abilities in their classes. 
Two main sections comprise the book: Part I treats of remedial 
reading at elementary and secondary levels; while Part II in- 
cludes remedial work in arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, and 
English fundamentals. The book recognizes the defects of a 
universal education plan based on curricula that see the “skill 
subjects” as incidental to the attainment of social studies, science, 
and other content core programs. The alchemy of motivation 
has not prevented low achievement. On the contrary, the range 
of abilities in higher grades widens; and teaching of the sub- 
jects once regarded as the bases of promotion in lower grades, 
becomes the duty of teachers of upper grades and high school. 
While Blair does not explore the causes of modern remedial 
teaching needs, he competently recognizes the dilemma of teach- 
ers who have not been trained in remedial work. 

The source material in the book comes from recognized 
experts in their respective research areas. In preparation for 
the sections on secondary remedial teaching, various high schools 
were asked to submit descriptions of the remedial programs 
currently in operation in their schools. Their replies are in- 
corporated in the discussions of the various subjects. A particu- 
larly attractive aspect of Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching 
is the inclusion of samples of test forms, word lists, book lists, 
and other materials suitable for remedial work. In this sense, 
the book may be regarded as a compilation of techniques and 
materials from which a teacher or administrator can draw in- 
numerable suggestions. The work of experts in the several 
fields will be recognized by students of education. Beginning 
and experienced teachers will sense that this book bridges the 
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gap between research and practice: both the theorist and the 
“rule-of-the-thumb” advocate will find justification here. 

Each chapter in the book furnishes a summary and a valuable 
list of references. Education students will welcome the informal 
style in which the book is written as well as the large number 
of sources from which the information is drawn. 

This edition of Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching is a re- 
vision of Blair’s earlier work, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching 
in Secondary Schools. 

SisteER Mary IRENAEUS CHEKOURAS, R.S.M. 
The Catholic University of America 


THe Universiry Lisrary by Louis Round Wilson and Maurice 
F. Tauber. 2nd ed. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1956. Pp. xiii + 641. $7.50. 

The rapid development of the university library is one of the 
educational phenomena of the twentieth century. In 1900 Har- 
vard had 575,000 volumes; in June of 1954 it recorded 5,833,116; 
even more striking are cases of state universities, e.g., in 1900 
the University of North Carolina’s library had 35,000 volumes 
while in June, 1954 the total is recorded at 662,987. The broad- 
ened concept (or absence of definition) of the term “research” 
which, following Swank’s remark, now permits a faculty member 
to add almost any title but requires a consensus of the entire 
library staff and faculty to discard a single volume, means that 
libraries have tended to expand in every direction with con- 
trols, educational or philosophical, at a minimum, hampered 
only by budgetary restrictions. Co-operative efforts, stemming 
from the Association of Research Libraries which is largely a 
university group, have resulted in many improvements but have 
certainly not succeeded in size reduction. The 1954 Monticello 
(Illinois) meeting was significant by bringing the Association 
of American Universities into the picture via the topic of finan- 
cial support, a tacit admission that libraries, while admittedly 
departments of their universities, have had a greater degree of 
autonomy in development than other departments. It should be 
mentioned, though, that libraries face the inherent problem of 
continual expansion and therefore ever-increasing costs. 
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Since the first edition in 1945 of The University Library there 
have been many developments such as the adoption of the 
Farmington Plan for the co-operative acquisition of foreign re- 
search titles and the interstate co-operative venture resulting 
in the Midwest Interlibrary Center at Chicago. Bibliographical 
control through the expanded L.C. Author Catalog and the Sub- 
ject Catalog are further instances of joint endeavor which have 
benefited many libraries beyond those of the universities. 

The Wilson-Tauber approach is that of synthesizing the exist- 
ing literature, showing whatever norms are existent and often 
going into some details about significant variants or experiments. 
The survey of “academic status” provides a good example and 
incidentally shows a lack of editorializing on which this partic- 
ular topic presents a constant temptation. Throughout, the 
authors demonstrate a remarkable acquaintance with and ref- 
erence to the comprehensive literature of the subject. 


The recording and interpretation of graphic records has al- 


ways been a major objective of each library and when con- 
nected with similar work in other libraries has resulted in a 
network of informational data and interlibrary services probably 
without a peer. The authors succinctly state on page 444 of 
their book: 


The multiplication of depository catalogs, of union cata- 
logs, and of collections of printed catalogs and subject 
bibliographies for the location and description of ma- 
terials, and the addition of expert bibliographers and 
subject specialists have aided in lifting the administra- 
tion of the university library from a stripped-down 
library-housekeeping level to a level of effective teach- 
ing and research. This accomplishment, where it has 
been effected, has constituted one of the most significant 
developments in American universities in the twentieth 
century. 

One may observe, however, that co-operative cataloging, espe- 
cially when reflected in printed catalogs, has a tendency to re- 
duce experimentation and keep standards at a common denomi- 
nator basis. Historically, in another area, we have seen this 
result in the crystallization of the Western alphabet through 
adoption of printing in the mid-fifteenth century. 
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It would be useless duplication to give in detail the many 
topics covered by the authors. Suffice to say that they cover 
every conceivable phase of university library administration and 
present the material in a remarkably fine and objective fashion. 
It is a good book, both for its searching look at the past and the 
present as well as for pointing out problem areas to be further 
explored. It may well stand for a decade as did its predecessor. 


EucENE P. WILLcING 


Department of Library Science 
The Catholic University of America 


EpucaTIONAL PsycHoLocy by William A. Kelly. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. xxiii + 574. $4.25. 


This is the fourth edition of Dr. Kelly’s textbook for under- 
graduate students of educational psychology. A great deal of 
the book has been rewritten, some new material has been added, 
and some material found in previous editions has been omitted. 
The text is divided into seven parts: (1) the field of educa- 
tional psychology, (2) the nature of the learner, (3) the funda- 
mental equipment of the learner (backgrounds from general 
psychology), (4) growth and development of the learner, (5) 
learning, (6) measurement and evaluation, (7) guidance and 
adjustment. 

More so than any other single volume in the educational psy- 
chology field, Kelly’s strikes the reviewer as good both em- 
pirically and philosophically. It is, however, somewhat as if 
two books had found their way into a single binding. That 
is, while both philosophical and empirical viewpoints are in- 
cluded, they are not especially functionally related. There is, 
for example, an excellent chapter (II) on the soul, but nothing 
definitely leads up to it, nor does it lead to much of anything 
in turn. There do not seem to be any outright contradictions 
between the two approaches in this book, but many a chance 
to bring them closer together is overlooked. Even so, the re- 
viewer recommends this as the best single volume available in 
educational psychology, from an all-around, theological-philos- 
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ophical-scientific standpoint. 

Rosert B. NorpBerc 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


THe Mopern Junior Hicw Scuoot by William T. Gruhn and 
Harl R. Douglass. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1956. 
Pp. viii + 421. $5.50. 

It can be asserted at the outset that the junior high school 
apparently is here to stay. Since 1920 it has been evident that 
among the various grade organizations in schools the 6-3-3 sys- 
tem has increased in favor until at present the majority of school 
authorities are promoting this plan. In American education 
it is seldom that complete accord is reached on any one point, 
but there is almost unanimous agreement that some form of 
junior high school organization is desirable and is preferred to 
the 8-4 plan. Statistics on the growth of the junior high school 
seem to substantiate this claim. The number of such schools 
has increased from 55 in 1920 to 3,227 in 1952. The growth 
of the junior-senior high school has been similarly impressive. 
In 1920 there were 828 schools of this type, while in 1952 the 
number had expanded to 8,591. 

Since the growth of the junior high school and with increased 
interest on the part of educators who are turning to this type 
of organization as a solution to problems of articulation and 
curriculum, this book of Dr. Gruhn and Dr. Douglass assumes 
new value. They have indeed made an important contribution 
to this field of education. Both have had experience in the ad- 
ministration of such schools. But not content with the results 
of their own experience they have made an intensive study of 
practices in these schools throughout the country. The conclu- 
sions of analyses of school bulletins and programs, the results 
of research studies, and a survey of 370 junior high schools are 
presented clearly and thoroughly. A summation of the history 
and functions of the modern junior high school is given as well 
as a practical instructional program, guidance and extra-class 
activities, organization and administration of the school, and 
critiques of contrasting opinions of educators on these elements. 
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Of particular concern to those interested in the junior high 
school will be the sections of the book dealing with curriculum 
fields. Each subject which is offered in junior high schools is 
treated. The advantages and disadvantages of each are pre- 
sented, and possible schedules for courses are discussed. 

Catholic educators ordinarily have little to do with the junior 
high school as a separate institution. However, many schools 
are offering the fundamentals of the junior high school curricu- 
lum in their present elementary-school organizations. At present 
the first Catholic junior high school in New York State is under 
construction. There is little doubt that, where feasible, more 
will follow. Catholic educators should find this book worth- 
while as a guide to opinions on the junior high school, its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and a source of information on the 
actual organization of the school. 

It is to be regretted that the section treating the philosophy 
of the junior high school leaves much to be desired. The “Ten 
Imperative Needs of Junior High School Youth” are given as 
a satisfactory statement of the school’s philosophy. No where in 
these “Needs” or in the other statements of philosophy men- 
tioned is there any indication of the need for spiritual growth 
or the need of youth for God. 

However, the present problems of schools, the teacher short- 
age, classroom space, curriculum programming, and pupil activi- 
ties find an excellent treatment in this book. It should be of 
immense value to junior high school administrators and to those 
interested in such schools. 

Joun F. Nevins 


The Catholic University of America 
M 


Surprisinc Mystics by Herbert Thurston, S.J. Edited by J. H. 
Crehan, S.J. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1955. Pp. ix 
+ 238. 

The essence of the mystical life is the direct awareness in 


the immediate consciousness of God’s presence or action in the 
soul of the mystic, and the inseparable purpose of such divine 
favor is the purification and sanctification of the recipient. 
Unfortunately, in the popular mind the concept of this “gratia 
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gratum faciens” has gotten inextricably mixed up with such 
phenomena as visions and levitation which may accompany 
genuine mysticism if God so intends to manifest the holiness of 
His servant. But it has always been in the Catholic mystical 
tradition to frown on such phenomena and utterly to shun the 
seeking of them. 

In the course of the twenties and thirties, the late Rev. Herbert 
Thurston had contributed a number of articles to the Month 
and the Tablet on certain reported mystics, ranking from Mar- 
garet Kempt in the fourteen century to Georges Marasco in the 
twentieth, whose sanctity has received no recognition from the 
Church. These have been collected into a single volume by 
Rev. Thurston’s biographer, Rev. J. H. Crehan. 

In the examination of these cases, Father Thurstone brings to 
bear his strong historic sense, patient research, rigorous stan- 
dards of proof and an utter incredulity that must impress the 
most skeptical enemies of the Faith. He is unconvinced by 
all cases that border in the slightest way on the bizarre and 
the unbalanced. He pleads for caution in classifying psycho- 
physical manifestations as “either fraudulent, diabolical or di- 
vine.” For there are exceptional people “in whom the relations 
between body and mind do not seem to follow the laws observ- 
able” in the healthy majority. 

The book will be an instructive experience for directors of 
souls and students of psychopathology. From the nature of the 
subject matter, it would hardly make edifying reading for the 
general faithful. 

D’Arcy A. De Sousa 
The Catholic University of America 
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rints of the article Juvenile Courtships 
7 the Very Reverend Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., of the Department of Sacred 
Theology, The Catholic University of 
America. This article appeared in the 
March 1955 issue of The American Ec- 
clesiastical Review. Write to: The Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 
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The Catechetical Guild Educational 
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teaching-aid posters on the Stations of 
the Cross. Illustrated by Liturgical ar- 
tist Steele Savage, each of the 14 Sta- 
tions is in full color, on 9% x 13% posters, 
and suitable for mounting or framing. 
Varnish finish insures easy cleaning and 
long life. In addition to classroom use, 
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Your student Food Service can be as 
simple as . . . A-B-C. Without cost or 
obligation, if you would like to discuss 
your Food Service Program, write to: 
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beth. N.J. 
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